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a a) ’ r y r yA reckon in 
LENTEN ENTERTAINMENTS. | 45 the case may be 
FPHE four or five forms into which gayety divides | ern synonym. } 

itself in Lent are generally to be catalogued 
as roller-skating, sewing circles, readings, intel- 
lectual clubs, and hunting. Under this last head 


show, and try to make a sort of universal kenne 
for the pugs, the terriers, the King Charles span- 
iel, and the collies, along with those nobler ani- 
mals of the pack which belong to the hunt proper. 

For the Anglo-Saxon pastime is upon us, and 
twice a week during March and April will the 
Westchester Hunt hold its winding way over the 
hills of New Rochelle. Other organizations also 
follow in the glowing lead, 
and the racing and chasing 


vances. 





tiding to hounds is the mod- 
No one can have failed to notice 
the growing taste for the collie, or Seotch shep- 
herd dog, which is the fashionable dog of the pe- 
riod; and the young ladies who are tired of dan- 
we shall collect all the dogs and the coming dog | cing, or bereft of that amusement, go walking 
with their dogs more and more as the season ad- 
It is a move in the right direction to put 
these good dogs in the place of the pug. 
toller-skating clubs, the “ Festina Lente” es- 
pecially, are very fashionable just now. 
pretty amusement in a hall, but perilous to all 
pedestrians in the Fifth Avenue, where the chil- | rieal riddles after the pattern of Macaulay’s are 
dren descend on one as a sort of avalanche. | in high demand, 


This is 








bid fair to be gay over 
many a lea. The master of 
the hounds reports that his 
pack is in good condition. 
The sport, which was first, 
under Edward L, establish- 
ed on a scientific footing, 
with regular rules for its 
guidance, has for years been 
the great business of Eng- 
lish country gentlemen and 
ladies, having now the beau- 
tiful Empress of Austria as 
its prime ornament. We 
can.well imagine this im- 
perial Indy saying to her 
favorite knight, as she gives 
him a hound, 

‘Sir, if you be on hunting 

bound, 
I shall give you a good grey- 
hound 

That is douce as a doe; 

For as I am true gentle- 
woman, 
There was never deer that 
he at ran 

That might escape him 

fro!” 

Unfortunately we have no 
game to speak of, a sickly 
fox, who turns to play with 
the “hounds, or ‘an anise- 
seed bag, being the only 
scent for the dogs. Yet 
the exercise is, as it always 
was, delightful, and the 
meets at the Castle Inn 
picturesque and charming. 
Nowadays, also, a lady can 
find a habit made in New 
York with almost the same 
chic which has been sup- 
posed heretofore to be- 
long alone to the English 
habit. 

The American women are 
fearless horsewomen, fortu- 
nately for them, for our 
stone walls lead to many 
an ugly fall. There is no 
phrase spoken in an English 
drawing-room with more 
emphasis than the occasion- 
al criticism upon some rider 
who has had an “ ugly fall,” 
and who is not so coura- 
geous as he was—“ He has 
lost his nerve,” “‘ Last fall 
Gertrude lost her nerve,” 
“Poor Mrs. Highflyer, she 
has lost her nerve.” This 
is, without doubt, the most 
fatal news, for it precludes 
further jumps. Our young 
ladies seem to keep their 
nerve well, even after. an 
occasional tumble. One of 
the favorite phrases of an 
Anglicized fox-hunter now 
is, ‘‘ What! three falls in so 
many half-weeks?” refer- 
ring to the accidents by 
which on the Wednesdays 
and Saturdays certain un- 
lucky sportsmen broke their 
necks. When we have con- st 
quered the language of a ‘== 
sport, we may be said to 
have conquered the sport; 
therefore, as one of the 
amusements of Lent, we may 





Fig. 1.—Piam Woo. anp Privusn Dress. 
Cur Parrern, No. 3054; Potonatse, 25 
Cents ; Skirt, 20 Cents.—[For pattern and 
description see Suppl., No. L., Figs. 1%, 1°-8.} 


Fig. 2.—Satin Merveitievx 
AND Brocape Dress, 


For description see 
Supplement. 


made tender. 


coursing of the hare,” or the “ fox,” | Charles Lamb’s toast to good King Herod has 
been mentally uttered more than once as these 
young human rail-cars come down irresistibly on 
the toes of elderly gentlemen which Madeira has 
The exercise is good, and the noise 
of the rollers on wood has the sound of Greek 
hexameters. 

The sewing classes, kept up all winter for the 
poor, receive a new impetus as the young ladies 
find themselves at leisure, and a new feature has 
been added of a set of conundrums being given 
out at one meeting to be guessed at the next. 
Premiums are offered for original ones, and met- 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt FROM 


2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. X., Figa. 46-50. 


The garments made by these | 





Fig. 4.—CAaMEz’s-HAIR 


For description see 


ingenious damsels are given to the women who are 
discharged from certain hospitals. Certainly a 
beautiful charity, and in this connection, perhaps, 
it may be mentioned that a good Lenten amuse- 
ment is practiced by many young ladies who go to 
the Woman’s Hospital to sing to the sad impris- 
oned inmates, and others go to the Nursery and 
Child’s Hospital to read to the poor women. 
Readings by well-known elocutionists are now 
made the regular business of certain missions in 
Lent, supplemented afterward by a lunch, which 
adds its charm to the day so auspiciously begun. 
The clubs for literary improvement are many and 
various. One called the “ Causeries de Lundi’” is 
devoted to research of a very high order, and pa- 


pers are re id on the I 





tian and Assyrian early ar 
also that of Greece, articles 
on Homer and the Iliad, on 
Mythology, Pericles and As- 
pasia, Greek gems, archi- 
tecture, and the Acropolis. 
These papers necessitate se- 
vere study in the prepa- 
ration. The libraries are 
haunted by the fair readers, 
and the violet-hooded doe- 
tors abound. The papers 
are clever. 

Another literary society, 
called the Review Club, re- 
joices in discussing the 
thoughts of others. The va- 
rious reviews are taken, and 
handed about to the vari- 
ous ladies, who agree to 
take up a subject for con- 
versation on a certain day. 
They also Euro- 
pean politics, art, the possi- 
bility of an American Sa- 
lon, the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, Madame De Rému- 
sat, George Sand, and in- 
clude in their programme 
the possibilities of the uni- 
verse, and the mausoleum 
of the late Duke of Bruns- 
wick. The acting of private 
theatricals, ever a proper 
and favorite pastime for 
Lent, has received a new, 
fresh impetus from the de- 
votion of a certain set of 
amateurs to the acting of 
plays which they either 
write, translate, or adapt 
themselves. This is “ better 
fun,” to use the phrase of 
the low comedy man, than to 
act the thoughts and hack- 
neyed plays of others. There 
is a sort of pleasure in first 
making your country, then 
disclosing it, and then set- 
tling it. The dramatic in 
stinct is strong in the Amer- 
ican mind, and it is not 
always without a gay result 
when a party of young peo 
ple determine to construct a 
comedy. 

The arts have come so 
much into fashion that the 
various amusements of pot- 
tery - painting, 
and carving in wood are 
turned into Lenten enter- 
tainments by those who had 
had no time for these things 
before. 

The competition for the 
Christmas cards has led 
many young ladies into tri- 
als of skill for the coming 
Easter season. 
there more reason to be- 
lieve that much good card- 
board is being spoiled by 
these. aspirants for water- 
Yet it is very 
productive of amusement, 
for a morning or an evening, 
to sit down before a water- 
color box, with:pencils and 
brushes, and ‘a determina- 
tion to draw Puck, Cupid, 


discuss 








modelling, 


Never was 


color fame. 
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and Ariel in a variety of new forms and situa- 
tions, fluctuating over flowers and fruits, or en- 
gaged in upsetting the usual order of things; for 
the age is growing pagan, as we see by the Christ- 
mas cards, when the head of the Medusa gains 
the $1000 prize. The struggle ‘for models for 
Easter cards need no longer bear in mind the 
beautiful imagery of the star and the lily. In- 
deed, there can be, if there is genius, a symbolism 
made out of anything. 

There are many agreeable quiet evening par- 
ties of young people who have read up in the su- 
perstitions of Wales, and other fairy-loving com- 
munities, which are devoted to the old-fashioned 
rites of propitiation of these deities—burning of 
raisins, throwing apple-peel over the left shoul- 
der, consulting slippers, finding keys by second- 
sight, trifling with the mirror (dread instrument 
by which we read the future). These “ supersti- 
tious” parties are sometimes enlivened by a ghost 
story, told in a dim and fearful light. They are 
certainly more exciting, and, indeed, improving, 
than the “ commerce” or “ pound” parties, which 
seem to have been rather laid on the shelf. 

Charades, in which the play depends upon the 
quickness of the actor, have come back in various 
circles, and are vastly amusing. One on the word 
“ obelisk” was so quaintly turned as to give rise 
to a very good little drawing-room comedy in a 
certain parlor in Fifth Avenue lately. 

Music has always been allowed as a Lenten in- 
dulgence, and the opera is patronized to the great- 
est extent during the forty days. This can hardly 
be ealled, however, very penitential. 

Musical parties do, however, sometimes assume 
the form of severe trials; the long piano-forte 
solos particularly, or a singer who will give his 
“piece de résistance” whether one wishes it or 
not. “These are our failures ;” but many bright 
little organizations can be formed for duets and 
singing classes, and for the production of the mi- 
nor operettas, such as the pretty little Charity 
Begins at Home. There are many other small 
musical works of this kind which could be taken 
up by our well-educated musicians, practiced in 
the parlor, to the piano, and there and then per- 
fected so that they can be brought out on the 
stage. 

A very pleasant club has been formed by some 
young ladies for the purpose of studying window 
gardening, or the raising of house plants. This is 
a very difficult science in our gas-lighted houses. 
The ferns are almost the only plants which will 
endure the heat of the coal and the deterioration 
of the gas. The young lady who can make a clo- 
ver blossom, or a daisy live, or a field of grass 
flourish, in her boudoir, is to have a copy of the 
difficult vegetable presented to her in the form 
of a silver pin. The wild field flowers now so 
fashionable for the toilette, and which are super- 
seding the roses and well-known exotics, are much 
more difficult to uke grow in-doors, they take 
to civilization less kindly than even their fellow, 
the Indian. But the new flower-growers are told 
that if they expect to have window gardens for 
next winter, they must begin their experiments 
now with earths and fertilizers, and that during 
the summer they must study the habits of the 
clover and the daisy—not an unpleasant thing to 
do. This club is called, appropriately, the “ Clo- 
ver Patch,” and meets on Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays. On “ Mi-Caréme” its fair members will 
give a lunch, at which all the adornments of the 
table will be field flowers, and afterward old Eng- 
lish poetry will be read; Shakspeare, Marlowe, 
Shenstone, and Suckling will be searched to find 
out what can be said about field flowers. These 
extracts will be read aloud after lunch. 

How pretty a bracelet could be devised from 
the seed pods of wild field flowers! This might 
well be one of the prizes. 

An amateur bonnet-making club has also been 
formed, the inventive young milliners of which 
are seeking for models in the prints and the fash- 
ions of the past. The poke bonnet has so many 
varieties that personal ingenuity can well be used. 
The broad hat, the Henri Trois, the cottage shape, 
and the poke have already been turned out by 
ingenious fingers, and the bonnet-making club 
means to be ready by Easter with a great variety 
of pretty head-coverings. This will be good news 
for papa, as bonnets are the most expensive of all 
the belongings of a young lady’s dress, The bon- 
net-making club meets on Thursday afternoons. 

A German lady of economical habits now pro- 
poses that young girls should learn to make their 
own satin slippers. To do this would be an in- 
fringement of the rule that the modern Penelope 
should only “make her tapestry”; but the slip- 
per club is still in abeyance, 





TWO SHIPS. 
A surp came in at morning light— 
Oh, but its saiis were shining right, 
And white as a dove’s white wings! 
There were sounds of joy, with tender fears, 
Low broken laughs, and half-shed tears. 
What is it the white ship brings? 


It bringeth the Baby fair and sweet— 
See how small are her unshod feet! 

How her biue eyes shine through tears! 
While we sing gladly with joyful pride, 
And kneel us down by her cradle side, 

And pray for her untold years. 


A ship went out at dark midnight— 
The waning moon made saddest light, 
And the wind sobbed pees 
The dead, swathed man lay still and calm, 
Some flowers within his open =: 
He sailed for the Unknown 


And on the wan, washed sands of Time 
Walling and tears made woful rhyme, 
While over the breathless bay 
The still ship sailed beyond the sight, 
The still ship sailed into the light 
Of the fair eternal day. 


But, ah! because of lev gf tears, 
Our eyes were dim, and dull our ears; 
We saw no an; 8 


ni 

Sages a the other sho 

As wi fled. welcoming they bore 
The soul to heavenly regions, 
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REMINISCENCES BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Being the American publishers of works by 
THOMAS CARLYLE, and having arranged, in 
1879, through Mr. Moncure D. Conway, with 
Mr. CARLYLE himself, for the American publica- 
tion of his REMINISCENCES, and Mr. Froude 
having used his position as editor to furnish the 
advance sheets to his own publishers in this coun- 
try, instead of to us, we have—notwithstanding 
MR. Froupbe’s disregard of our arrangement with 
Mr. CARLYLE—in pursuance of that arrange- 
ment, and of our claim by trade-courtesy, issued 
the work (which is Mr. CARLYLE’S, and not MR. 
Froupbr’s) at the following prices: 

12mo, Cloth, Illustrated by Thirteen Portraits, 

50 cents. 
4to, Paper (in the Franklin Square Library), 
15 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 








HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 72 of HARPER’Ss YOUNG PEOPLR, issued 
March 15, contains Chapter Fourteen of “ Toby 
Tyler,” in which Toby learns to ride, with a front- 
page illustration by ROGERS; “ The Young Vio- 
linist,” with a portrait of MAURICIO DENGRE- 
MONT ; “ What One Poor Little Frog Found Out,” 

‘able, with an illustration by W. F. Barn ; 
“Louis XVII. in the Temple Prison,” with a 
donble-page illustration ; “* Beata’s Locket,” a cap- 
ital story for girls, by LILLIAS DAVIDSON ; Chap- 
ter Seven of “ Phil's Fairies,” in which Phil bids 
farewell to the city, illustrated; a full page of 
“ Pinafore Rhymes,” with six illustrations ; a full 
Post-office Box, containing interesting letters, nu- 
merous offers of exchange, and a number of puz- 
sles; Poems, String Tricks, Comics, and other at- 
tractions. 





“SMUG ROUTINE AND THINGS 
ALLOWED.” 


E Americans are so used to English 

snubs for our careless speech that it 
tickles our sense of the humorous to hear 
Jonathan berating John. Late London pa- 
pers print the strictures of a travelling 
Kentuckian, who declares that the repre- 
sentative Briton talks very vilely, in a 
tongue full of dialects, mannerisms, and 
unrestricted violence to the letter H. He 
heard an Anglo-Saxon professor slur his 
vowels and drop the fiual g, R was univers- 
ally neglected, and obscure sounds as per- 
sistently cut by the well-bred as other ob- 
securities are. With malignant unanimity 
the whole nation said “ very pleased,” “very 
occupied,” ignorant that this overworked 
adverb can not be yoked directly with a 
participle. In Parliament our Rhadaman- 
thus found that both Peers and Commons 
gabbled instead of talking, and, by way of 
remedy for the reporters’ complaint that 
the speeches can not be heard, he advises 
the employment of an American elocution- 
ist to teach the honorable members the art 
of enunciation. 

Having thus beaten them with a rod from 
their own private tree of knowledge, the 
censor takes leave of his hosts with a hollow 
hope for their improvement. But plainly 
these are not of that happy order who “hear 
their detractions and can put them to mend- 
ing.” It is a century since WALKER made 
like complaints of them in his Critical Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary and Expositor of the Eng- 
lish Language. Honest English speech he 
considers a lost art, and nobody is more to 
blame for this than the poets, who, for 
rhyme’s sake, or a false mellifluousness of 
sound, have tortured words and emphasis 
out of recognizable shape. SPENSER, MII- 
TON, COWLEY, and DRYDEN are the worst 
offenders, but by no means the only ones. 

In this weltering chaos WALKER holds 
antiquity to be the safest guide. Antiqui- 
ty, he says, demands that “raisins” be pro- 
nounced “reesins,” which was the invari- 
able usage of Queen ELIZABETH’s time, and 
gives point to Falstaff’s retort, “If reasons 
were as plenty as blackberries, I would give 
no man a reason upon compulsion.” 

In such words as “garden,” “ guardian,” 
“sky,” ete., good usage interjects a vowel 
sound, as “a garden” is properly pronounced 
almost “egg-yarden,” or “sky” pronounced 
“ske-eye.” It is lamentable, he thinks, 
that custom should so have sanctioned the 
illiterate “ sparrow-grass” that “ asparagus” 
sounds “pedantic and stiff” “Cowcum- 
ber” he admits to be too firmly established 
ever to be amended, while he permits him- 
self a hope that “radish” may be under- 
stood by a future age, though the pronun- 
ciation “reddish” is general. Several lexi- 
cographers, and among them the elegant 
SHERIDAN, considered “ sassidge” to be the 
name of a humble though popular edible. 
But WaLKER, with the courage of his opin- 
ions, insists on “sausage” as analogically 
right. 





GaRRICK pronounced “ bow!” like “ pole,” 
and WaLKER concedes the innovation to 
this master of elocution. But he can not 
approve it. “Respectable speakers,” he 
maintains, “make it rhyme with ‘howl.’” 
“Soldier,” it ap , was commonly pro- 
nounced “sojer.” “Wound” rhymed with 
“sound.” ‘Indeed, to pronounce it other- 
wise is a gapricious novelty received among 
the polite world, probably from an affecta- 
tion of the French sound.” “Conquer” pro- 
nounced as “conker” is “a wanton depart- 
ure from our own analogy to that of the 
French. It should be‘conkwer’” “Tour” 
is a thorn in the philological side. ‘My 
experience fails me,” says this sentinel on 
the wall, “if this word is not slowly con- 
forming to the true English sound of the 
vowels heard in ‘thou’ But the smart 
traveller to France or Italy would fear we 
should never suppose he had been out of 
England were he not to pronounce it so as 
to rhyme with ‘ poor.’” 

And what will Boston say to this? “The 
general pronunciation of the polite and 
learned world” in all words ending in ass, 
such as “ pass,” “ glass,” “ brass,” “ class,” 
etc.,is to rhyme with “gas.” “Every cor- 
rect ear would be disgusted at giving the a 
in these words the long sound of a in ‘ fa- 
ther.’ ” 

WALKER had long rested from his labors, 
and his Expositor was already obsolescent, 
when RoGeErs said : “It is curious how fash- 
ion changes pronunciation. In my youth 
everybody said ‘Lonnon, not ‘London,’ 
Fox said Lonnon to the last, and so did 
Crowe. The now fashionable pronuncia- 
tion of several words is, to me at least, very 
offensive. ‘Céntemplate’ is bad enough, but 
‘balcony’ makes me sick.” Yet these are 
the accents which the best philologists now 
accept. 

It is a present fashion for the fastidious 
to shiver at a false emphasis, and attribute 
a mispronunciation to Beotian ignorance, 
while the field of newspapers and magazines 
resounds with the hurtling of arrows shot 
by rival philologists against each other’s 
whimsies. But the moral of this brief tale, 
if it has any, is that it is hardly worth 
while, as Mrs. Malaprop observes, to asperse 
other people’s parts of speech. The vulgar- 
ism of to-day may be the classicism of the 
next age, and our pet intolerance is not un- 
likely to be laughed at by our critical de- 
secendants. There are fashions in speech as 
in other,garments. And to forget courtesy 
in zeal, however honest or logical, is to pay 
tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and 
omit the weightier matters of the law. 








THE DECORATION AND FURNI- 
TURE OF TOWN HOUSES. 
Ill. 


HE drawing-room being not only the room 
where, practically, we live, but where we re- 
ceive our guests, it more or less proclaims our 
character, and should be the emphatie expression 
of the house, never presenting the appearance of 
a high-art museum, with the words “ hands off,” 
but that of a place of delight and freedom. 

Usually here a dado is undesirable, as furniture 
ef unequal height is better framed against the 
general color of the walls than cut by the divid- 
ing rail, but a broad, well-ornamented frieze un- 
der the cornice is always good. In this frieze 
panels of Japanese drawing look well above the 
gilt or colored picture-rail, and the paper beneath 
should be bright and decorative by itself. If the 
paper is full of color, the wood-work often looks 
well in black, half-flat, and, if gold is added, the 
panel should be entirely gilded, and the decora- 
tion rise from the gold ground. 

In the drawing-room of Mr. Robert Edis, the 
London architect, from whose work many of these 
suggestions are condensed, the greater part of the 
wood-work is black, the panels of doors and shut- 
ters covered with gold-leaf and paintings of flow- 
ers and birds. The wall surface carries Morris’s 
pomegranate pattern paper of bluish-gray, with 
its fine decorative effect of scarlet flowers and 
orange fruit; a flat gilt moulding separates that 
from the frieze, which is a little more than three 
feet in height, and on this canvas has been 
pasted, and covered with charming designs of 
birds, figures, and plants, breaking up the gen- 
eral lines of bands of color. Another pretty 
drawing-room of a larger size has a very low pan- 
elled dado of black with a delicate ivory-colored 
inlay, the wall surface warm golden yellow pow- 
dered over with a diaper of golden brown, the 
ivory color recurring in the frieze with arabesques 
in black, and the cornice in brown and greenish 
tints just relieving the faint ivory of the ceiling. 
In another house, a Queen Anne, the drawing- 
room walls as far as the frieze are covered with 
a golden yellow paper, the wood-work painted 
cream-color and varnished, the frieze and the 
a sa om plaster in relief tinted like 

igwood-ware; Persian rugs, marquetry, and 
a good deal of blue and white china make 
the room rich and bright. Mr. Crace has deco- 
rated some other English drawing-rooms very 
charmingly. One has a ceiling in low relief in 
Wedgwood tints, the cornice in a little stronger 
shades, the walls are hung with pale Indian blue 
brocade paper, divided by pilasters of arabesque 
decoration in brown, yellowish-green, and russet, 
and the dado and wood-work are of cream and 
lines of gold ; another has the plain ceiling divid- 





ed into three panels, with low-relief plaster enrich- 
ment slightly set off with gold, the cornice picked 
out to suit the walls, which are hung with crimson 
brocade patterned in dull gold and white, dado 
black and gold, and wood-work with margins of 
maroon next the gilt panel mouldings. A small 
drawing-room, twelve feet high, by the same de- 
signer, has a flat ceiling panelled with a large 
painting in the centre, the whole room wainscoted 
with pale oak for about nine feet; above this is 
an embossed leather-paper stamped in gold and 
light dull green. A boudoir has its ceiling pan- 
elled in cedar ribs, and painted with children and 
flowers, the cornice is in cedar and gold, the walls 
are hung with mixed silk material of gold and 
greenish-blue, bramble foliage is painted round 
the window-frames, the dado is of cedar, and the 
chimney-piece of dark walnut and gold is carried 
up and coved over into the ceiling. 

A very bright and gay but small drawing-room 
or music-room may have a common pine dado 
painted in delicate yellowish-pink or in blue, a 
golden-toned paper on the general wall in panels, 
with arabesque patterns dividing them, the frieze 
of low-relief plaster or papier-maché painted white 
on a ground of reddish gold or Bartolozzi engrav- 
ing tint, the floor a border of ebony and box-wood 
with Persian carpet; or in a simpler way may 
have bluish-drab paper and frieze of yellowish dia- 
per, and the wood-work a pale blue with mouldings 
stencilled in blue and white like some Wedg- 
wood china ; water-colors, brackets carrying deep 
red and blue splashed Chinese vases, brass sconces 
with candles and mirrors, crystal candelabra and 
delicate brass gaseliers, add to the character of 
such rooms. In the drawing-room in the house 
of Messrs. Collinson & Lock, London furnishers, 
the walls are in soft yellow and yellowish-pink, 
and the wood-work in delicate blue; the mantel- 
piece is set off by tile-work of red lustre ware ; 
the windows are hung with Crete muslin in the 
yellowish-pink tint ; the floor is covered with In- 
dia matting and rich Persian rugs, and the furni- 
ture is of satin-wood and rose-wood with painted 
and inlaid panels. 

Whatever be the chosen decoration, it must be 
remembered that dark color on the walls absorbs 
the light, that white near the solid tints has a 
magical effect, and so has blue, in producing an 
illusion of aerial perspective; and whatever the 
articles of furniture may be, whether simple cab- 
inets with Eastern panels, or valuable inlaid and 
carved affairs, holding their various collections, 
they must be arranged in harmonious grouping; 
and if there are works in different styles of art, 
they must not be allowed to make anachronisms 
with each other. There should always be com- 
fortable seats of many sorts, and low tables, but 
as few eccentricities as possible. The Princess 
of Wales’s Pavilion, at the late Paris Exposition, 
arranged by Messrs, Gillow, of London, afforded 
a fine example of eighteenth-century style, at 
which it may be well to glance. The walls were 
hung in blue figured satin in panels divided by 
pilasters in shades of blue and gold on maize- 
colored silk ; the ceiling had flowing plaster en- 
richments in ivory, with background of palest 
green; the panels of the wood-work were in wal- 
nut inlaid with ebony and laid over with box, 
which was then carved down in cameo-like Flax- 
man medallions; the couches and chairs were of 
satin-wood and blue satin, and there was a Per- 
sian carpet over a maroon ground. 

A bedroom should be clear from everything 
that will hold dust. Four-poster beds, with their 
curtains, should be utterly abolished there, none 
of the furniture should be heavy, and strips of 
carpet or rugs are better there than whole car- 
pets. Owing to the generally more scanty height 
of the sleeping-rooms, there is not much space 
for wall decoration, nor is it desirable. A dark 
matting dado makes a good base, stretched close 
to the wall, and fastened by a moulding that is 
screwed down, and can be removed for cleansing. 
Above this, a light paper of no prominent pat- 
tern, or else a plain painted surface easily wash- 
ed, is agreeable, with perhaps a stencilled border 
under the ceiling, which again can frame panels 
of looking-glass, the wood-work painted in one 
prevailing shade and varnished. Painted tiles 
are excellent about the washing-stand; and brass 
and iron bedsteads and light enamelled general 
furniture are desirable. It is necessary to utilize 
every corner of a town house; and the recesses 
of the chimney-breasts may be filled with hang- 
ing closets from floor to ceiling which allow no 
deposit of dust on top, the doors framing mirrors, 
and their wood painted like the rest of the room, 
Chests of drawers, and dressing-tables with a 
sliding or hanging shelf for writing, and with 
nests of small drawers, even when both combined 
in one article, should be of the simplest shape, 
free from ornaments that the brain in sickness 
may distort, and standing up well from the floor 
for sweeping. Wooden boxes, fitted as ottomans, 
are serviceable in the window places to hold bon- 
nets or work; the blinds should be of a soft 
shade, and the hangings, if any, should be wash- 
able, of cretonne or Indian silks. And as the 
floor surface of the bedroom is apt to be small, 
much wall furniture can be had that takes up 
little room—hanging book-shelves, hanging cab- 
inets for medicine, racks and wall-baskets, which 
add to the pleasantness of a room as well as to 
its convenience. 

The dreariest part of a town house is usually 
the nursery, which ought to be the cheeriest. 
Not that it should have expensive furniture, for 
that would only cramp and imprison the children 
for fear of damage from romping. Pleasant color 
ought to be on the walls, and the paper may be 
varnished ; indeed, the little people will take great 
interest in a band of color made of the illustra- 
tions of Kate Greenaway’s, Walter Crane’s, and 
other artistic Christmas books, pasted on the wall, 
and varnished for protection from dirt. It is 
well, whether in this way or another, to make the 
nursery walls the earliest instructors in beauty. 
In the day nursery there should be no curtains, 
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the floors should be stained and varnished, and 
have a centre carpet easily shaken; but the night 
nursery needs only a strip of carpeting beside the 
iron bedsteads. 

Finally, there should always be a pleasant cor- 
ner of the basement, papered with an agreeable 
pattern, photographs on the walls, and flower box- 
es in the windows, for the perpetual pleasure of 
those within and those without the house, and 
with a painted and varnished floor for the serv- 
ants to enjoy in their leisure moments. As for 
the walls of the dark basement passages, it is ex- 
pensive to cover them with white Dutch tiles, but 
it is an excellent method, and where that can not 
be done, painted walls should take its place. 

The lower sitting-rooms or the basement din- 
ing-rooms of many town houses are so exposed 
as to require window-screens ; and instead of the 
tiresome one of wire gauze or twisted cane, a 
good pattern may be traced on the lower half of 
the window-glass, or a second sheet of glass con- 
taining the pattern may be fixed inside; or with 
much more beauty may the sash weights be in- 
creased, and blinds be hung inside the sash, of 
jewelled glass, square quarry-lights, or flower dec- 
oration in leaded glass stained a delicate yellow, 
which gives a pleasant light, and adds to the 
cheerful look that the women of a house like to 
have about themselves, And here we may say 
that the increasing use of tiles is an object of 
interest to women, not only in the beautifying of 
their houses, but in affording growing employment 
to numbers of those who have artistic talent, and 
who need only a bunch of wild flowers or a hand- 
ful of garden stems with which to work. Better 
work is really done with such material than in 
more elaborate and expensive designs, or with 
that figure-painting which requires years of study. 
Meanwhile the tenderness of the feminine touch 
and its generally true taste will doubtless grow 
of great value in the work as years go by. Art 
needle-work, also, has gained a market for hang- 
ings, coverings, and the lining of panel places and 
recesses ; and where the worker is artist enough 
to take her ideas from the actual flower of the 
field, making no yard of her embroidery, for in- 
stance, just like another, and doing it all in the 
spirit in which the bells and pomegranates were 
wrought on Aaron’s robes, it is of positive value 
in decoration, 

In relation to small articles of domestic use 
and ornament, it is well to recall the fact that 
when the Wedgwoods employed Flaxman, they 
made a fortune of their wares, and that wherever 
manufacturers employ artists of skill, they are 
rewarded. People of taste are no longer con- 
tented with china cats and dogs, and vases of 
flowers standing on their own roots, and other 
monstrosities of the like, and fine designs from 
fine artists are now to be had in the wares of the 
Mintons, the Royal Worcester manufactory, in 
the new issues of Wedgwood, or its reproduc- 
tions of the Portland vase in blue and white 
cameo, the Pegasus in black and white jasper, 
and in the Doultons’ pAte-sur-pate, or clay paint- 
ed with clay, which, from a peculiarity in the 
firing, seldom turns out two pieces quite alike. 
Glass, too, has taken on a new impulse, led by 
the wonderful Venetian work of the Murano 
Glass Company, and certainly our dinner tables 
are improved by water bottles, flower vases, and 
drinking cups in their variety of form and color. 

In most kinds of silver, electro-plate, bronze, 
brass, and iron, bad designs appear to have the 
lead in the modern world. In the past, such 
articles had perfect outlines, delicate ornament, 
and grace of modelling; the workmen, surround- 
ed by beauty, had an innate feeling for it. Per- 
haps the different conditions of our civilization, 
and of steam and machinery, are responsible for 
the loss of their traditions, Yet there are a few 
manufacturers who, instead of waiting for the 
demand for better things, create it; and we have 
a small number of desirable examples of repoussé 
brass and copper finger-plates, bell-pulls, and gen- 
eral domestic articles of wrought iron and brass 
in the styles of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and of silver in the old Georgian fash- 
ion. But where these are not to be had, and as 
brass dulls and iron and bronze corrode in town 
atmospheres, the simplest shape and plainest sur- 
face will be found most satisfactory in the end. 
It should not be forgotten, in the decoration of 
our houses, that art does not mean quaintness or 
caprice, but the harmony of beauty; and that our 
homes should be, not the expression of the thought 
of past ages, but the language of our own day, 
rendering the story of our lives and needs with 
beauty, with simplicity, with comfort, and refine- 
ment. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


NEW WOOLLEN FABRICS, 


INE soft woollen stuffs that drape gracefully, 

and are precisely what they appear to be, 
are now chosen for spring and summer dresses 
in preference to silks that are more showy, but 
are too seldom genuine. The French buntings 
and nuns’ veiling were the first steps toward an 
improvement in wool goods that has resulted in 
producing several sheer fabrics as thin as grena- 
dine, and as soft and pliable as mull muslin, yet 
made entirely of wool. These will be worn 
throughout the summer for afternoon dresses, 
and are now used for simple toilettes on full- 
dress occasions; they are made up over silk, 
which is nowhere allowed to appear, but merely 
serves as a foundation, and their dull surface is 
brightened by. trimmings of the sheeny satin 
merveilleux, embroidery, and lace. The newest 
of these wool muslins has tiny spots, dots, or dia- 
monds of embroidery in silk all over it; the dots 
are the same tint as the wool, and this comes in 
faintest tints of blue, cream, and rose, with also 
pure white; it is single width, and $2 25 a yard. 
A similar white wool fabric has white satin 
stripes, some of which are nearly two inches 
wide, and others only half an inch; this is cost- 





ly, however, and will be chosen for evening dress- 
es, but there are beautiful sheer wools in double 
width as low as $1 a yard. Instead of borders 
there are open-worked lace and appliqué designs 
wrought on the selvedges of fine black or white 
nuns’ veiling to serve as trimmings for the over- 
dress ; these are expensive, because the price of 
trimming is included, and are so fine that the 
plain nuns’ veiling to combine with them is $3 a 
yard, The o_o striped wools are lower 
priced, and will make youthful-looking dresses 
for summer afternoon ; the satin stripes are hor- 
izontal, and the double-width stuff is $1 75. 
Many of these soft wool goods are not folded 
down the middle, although they are very wide— 
measuring forty-four to forty-eight inches; as 
the creased line defaces the width, they are rolled 
their whole width to avoid being marked. 

In heavier wool goods the novelty is the intro- 
duction of gay lengthwise stripes down half of 
the fabric, while the other half is a solid color. 
This is utilized for over-skirts that are now striped 
around the figure, and give bayadere effects ; the 
stripes are also pleated around the lower skirt. 
Bayonnaise, which is harder twisted than the 
wool buntings, is shown in plain, striped, and 
bordered patterns, Soft shades of drab, tan-col- 
ors, and all Quaker-like hues are shown in fine 
wool stuffs to be combined with other striped 
woollens that have a great deal of dark green, 
olive, and some gilt threads introduced. The 
beige and creamy shades of last season are very 
much deepened in the new goods, and instead of 
old gold the phrase new gold is heard, while the 
dull yellows are brightened to jonquil shades, 
The fancy beige checks and the Cheviots with 
slight illuminations of red and yellow have al- 
ready been mentioned as the choice for early 
spring suits and for travelling dresses. While 
all these stuffs have the sheer flannel weaving, 
twilled goods are by no means given up. Boxes 
containing each a dress pattern of twilled wool of 
some quiet shade, and gay bayadere-striped wool 
for combining with it, are arranged in stylish color- 
ings that would not occur to the unpracticed eye. 
Almond, olive, drab, and green-tinted blues are 
for the plain parts of the dress, while the striped 
parts are dark grounds with very gay illumina- 
tions ; such patterns are $22 and upward. 


HAND-PAINTED AND METALLIC GOODS. 


Cashmere dress patterns with the front and 
the borders painted by hand are among the ex- 
ceptional novelties that are too expensive to be 
generally used. Almond, sky blue, and dark con- 
dor brown are the prevailing colors for these 
dresses; the painting represents large flowers, 
fleur-de-lis, tulips, and mueh foliage, and there 
are colored beads introduced in the flowers. 

The metal-woven fabrics are also expensive 
novelties, and consist of silver net flounces 
wrought with satin appliqué figures, or else black 
and silver metal with batiste appliqué designs 
for borders. Grenadines that look like a trans- 
parent cloth of gold come in block patterns, with 
raised velvet figures of dark green, red, black, or 
cream-color. 


FLANNEL AND CHEVIOT DRESSES. 


How to make plain dresses of flannel and of 
Cheviot for early spring is the inquiry of many 
correspondents. The newest designs for these 
are very simple, in some instances consisting of 
a single skirt with merely tucks for trimming, 
and a tucked jacket-waist. Six or eight tucks, 
each two inches wide, are around the skirt, and 
a narrow box-pleating is sewed to the edge like 
a balayeuse, or else there is a flounce six inches 
wide, folded in broad box pleats sewed in the 
lower tuck without other heading, and made to 
fall to the edge of the skirt. Such skirts are 
from three yards to three and a half wide. Sim- 
ilar skirts are very widely stitched, and have a 
pointed apron draped in front. More dressy flan- 
nel suits have a pointed apron over-skirt, with 
some of the new striped satin for bordering. 
The apron is really double, and has two points 
toward the right side, while the back breadth 
has but one point, and that may be in the mid- 
die or on one side, according to the wearer’s fan- 
cy. Such suits are very pretty in coachmen’s 
drab, tan or beige colored flannels, trimmed with 
satin that has a brown ground striped with green 
and red. There are other dresses with the satin 
turned up in retroussé facings on each apron, 
instead of being merely a border. Sometimes 
block patterns of soft wool goods are used for 
these retroussés, also for the gathered lining of 
the hood, for collars and cuffs. The Carrick col- 
lars on basques of new flannel suits are very 
pretty, and give sufficient warmth to dispense 
with an outside wrap. These have usually two 
deep collars, though some basques have three; 
they are quite straight across the back and front, 
are widely stitched near the edges, and the lar- 
ger one is deep enough to reach to the elbows. 
These collars are sewed permanently to the neck, 
with the standing English pointed collar above 
them, and are attached to basques of very simple 
plain shape, quite long all around, and completed 
by two box pleats in the middle forms of the 
back. The most popular waist for such dresses 
is the belted and box-pleated shooting-jacket that 
has been described in former numbers of the 
Bazar. Green-tinted olive and réséda Cheviots 
are in greater favor than the creamy shades worn 
last year, and a mélange of colors resulting in 
green as the prevailing hue is especially stylish. 


MORE DRESSY WOOLLEN SUITS, 


Imported woollen dresses are as elaborately 
made as those of the Surah and grenadine, and 
will be used for visiting, church, and afternoon 
toilettes. Shirring in greater profusion than it 
has yet been seen, many lengthwise pleatings, 
striped wool or satin merveilleux, and some Egyp- 
tian brocades are the trimmings employed. The 
new condor brown, drab, olive, ashes-of-roses, pale 
blue, and white are chosen in bunting; bayonnaise 





or twilled wool for the basque and draperies of 
these dresses, and the colors of the material com- 
bined with it, are either very gay and dashing or 
else in soft fade effects. For instance, a pale 
blue or white bunting will have its shirred front 
—that is, its guimpe, or vest, and skirt front— 
trimmed with bands of Egyptian brocaded Surah 
showing lotus leaves and flowers of natural color ; 
a dark blue bunting will have bayadere stripes in 
gay Roman colors arranged for an apron over- 
skirt and in the flounces; while the drab and 
condor brown cashmeres have the front of the 
skirt formed of five or six pleated flounces of 
wool having a drab or brown ground striped with 
black, gold, and red. The basques of such dresses 
are fitted very plainly with short side forms and 
single-breasted fronts, but are usually very fully 
pleated in the middle forms of the back, and very 
much trimmed in the front with a shirred or pleat- 
ed square gnimpe, or else a vest that may stop at 
the waist line or extend its whole length. The 
shirring on the front and side of skirts is in hori- 
zontal rows half an inch apart; beginning at the 
belt, it continues six or eight inches, where it is 
interrupted by a frill of the brocade trimming 
doubled, and three inches wide; the shirring is 
broken twice again in the same way below this, 
and is finished at the foot by a pleated flounce 
bordered with the brocade. Other skirts have 
five striped flounces across the fronts, and these 
cover it from top to toe. These are pleated in 
triple pleats, each cluster a finger apart, and 
caught down half its length by a few stitches, 
which gives a fan-like effect below. Sometimes 
a border twelve inches wide of Madras plaided 
Surah or of bayadere-striped satin is sewed on 
the plain wool, and then laid in pleats to form 
the entire lower skirt. The over-skirt draperies 
are mostly confined to the back, where they form 
a single great loop or curve from the belt down 
to the edge of the skirt, and this must be in full 
and graceful folds permanently sewed to the un- 
der-skirt, as scantiness destroys its beauty, and 
unless sewed securely, it is an easy matter to dis- 
arrange the folds when the wearer changes posi- 
tion. 
THE COLORED SURAH COSTUMES. 


The new satin Surah costumes are of a single 
color, with ombré or shaded tones of that color 
for its accessories, or else they are combined with 
contrasting stripes or Madras plaids of the same 
material, A dark garnet satin Surah dress has 
the shirred sleeves and the shirred and puffed 
trimming around the skirt shaded from the palest 
to the darkest garnet. The shirred sleeves have 
an armor-like puff, with a cuff of velvet below. 
White d’Aurillac lace is laid plainly—without 
gathers—along the edge of the deep basque, 
which opens over a shirred ombré front. Anoth- 
er very dark red Surah has the finely pleated 
skirt made of plaid Surah showing gold, brown, 
and red shades. The plain Surah over-skirt falls 
to the foot of the skirt in a point on the right 
side, and is caught quite up to the belt on the 
left. The back is a curved drapery of many 
folds, formed of two narrow breadths of the Su- 
rah. This over-skirt is not bordered, but has its 
edges turned under, and sewed securely to the 
pleated lower skirt. The round basque of plain 
Surah has its middle forms finished with three 
tiers of box pleats, while the front has the gay 
plaid laid in ten fine folds straight down like a 
vest in front until it comes to the waist line, 
where it is shirred, and has two bows of red sat- 
in ribbon tied across it. Some of the most styl- 
ish Surah dresses have for the over-skirt a single 
breadth of striped Surah, put on like a mammoth 
sash around the hips, and draped in a loop be- 
hind. The stripes thus run around the figure, 
and there are bayadere-striped flounces at the 
foot. For such a dress a novel fancy is to shirr 
the entire skirt around from top to bottom. This 
is shown in a dress of the stylish combination 
of ashes-of-roses plain Surah with the striped 
over-skirt of dark green, with lines of red, pale 
green, ash-color, and light blue. A similar dress 
of condor brown Surah has the gay sash tied in 
a great bow behind in oldest-fashioned way, and 
is accompanied by a straight neck ribbon of the 
stripes for the only trimming on the waist. 


PARASOLS, 


New parasols are somewhat larger than those of 
last summer, and are made of satin merveilleux, 
Surah, or brocaded satin. The novelty of the sea- 
son in shape is the so-called Mercedes, in which, 
by an ingenious device, the outside is made to 
cover the ungraceful projecting top of the stick, 
thus forming a sort of canopy, which is orna- 
mented with lace or beads to match the rest of 
the trimming. This variation of shape adds noth- 
ing to the price, which ranges, according to the 
material used, from $1 to $50. The linings are 
in a contrasting color in many instances, but 
cream white linings are preferred, because they are 
more generally becoming, and are appropriate with 
toilettes of almost any color. White enamelled 
ribs showing outside of the lining are a new fea- 
ture. Borders of bayadere-striped satin or else 
of plaid satin are seen on many of the dark-col- 
ored parasols; instead of bordering the outer 
edges, this gay band is sometimes around the 
middle of the parasol. Spanish lace and fringe 
are the trimmings most used. Very dressy para- 
sols for the carriage are of white satin Surah cov- 
ered with narrow frills of white Spanish lace, and 
lined with pink-white or cream white silk. Black 
lace frills are mounted on red, black, or cream 
parasols. Gilt and silver brocades are also used 
for handsome parasols. Sticks of natural wood 
are used—among these are the white Pyrenees 
oak, and many others that have a green tinge. 
Ebonized sticks and those with ivory tops, and 
the white satin-wood polished to look like ivory, 
are on the richest parasols. Gingham parasols 
are of the striped blue, pink, and white Scotch 
ginghams to match dresses, and plaid ginghams 
are also used. For the sea-shore are printed para- 





sols with one gore different from the others, and 
on this single gore is printed a picture that is 
meant to represent a hand-painted scene. A nov- 
elty in shape is the square parasol with eight 
gores, four of which are narrow, and form corners. 
The Japanese shapes re-appear, but are not so flat 
as those of last summer. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
James McCreery & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; ArR- 
NOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
Srern Brorners ; Wricut Brorners & Co.; and 
Becknap, Jonnsoy, & Powe, 





PERSONAL. 


Tasose who “toss off their verses in an idle 
hour’’ will be surprised to hear that Mr. Tenny- 
son worked three days on six lines of ‘““Come 
into the gurden, Maud.”’ 

—Mr. lowes has abandoned editorial cares, 
and entered into business relations with the tirm 
of James R. Oscoop & Co., of Boston. 

—A Boston critic declares that the young Bra- 
zilian, MAURICIO DENGREMONT, takes a position 
in the class occupied by the chief violinists who 
haye visited America. 

—VictTor Hv@o rises at four in the morning 
during summer; his breakfast consists invaria- 
bly of eggs and coffee, after which he works till 
noon. His study is large, with tapestry on the 
walls, and portmanteaus all over the room, 
which contain the manuscripts of his works. 
He composes standing before a high desk, or 
pacivg about his study, but never sitting down. 
His latest production, Religion and Religions, is 
to appear in Marehb. 

—Mr. Warrier has been invited to write the 
ode for the Yorktown celebration. 

—New Orleans varies ‘from gay to grave, 
from lively to severe,”’ with the Arabian Nights 
Entertainment of her Carnival in February, fol- 
lowed by the exhortations of Messrs. Moopy and 
SANKEY in March. 

—It is said that Tom HuGues will build a 
house for himself in the new Rugby, in Tennes- 
see, this yeur. 

—At the marriage of Miss Constance Nrvy- 
ILLE to Captain AirkeN JoHN Bias, private 
secretary to her Majesty, the bride wore rich 
White stamped velvet and Honiton lace, while 
the seven bridemaids appeared in dresses of 
cream-colored vigogne, trimmed with black lace, 
and brown velvet toques. Among the gifts was 
a pearl brooch from the Empress Eve&ntr. 

—Maemillan’s Magazine is soon to publish a 
serial story by JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

—Mrs. Hayes shook bands with five thousand 
people, and more, at her last reception. 

—A bal de papier is to be given by the Spanish 
colony in Puris, at which all the ladies will wear 
paper dresses. 

—Mr. Epwarp Jerrries Espaire, of Cothel- 
stone House, Taunton, who died quite recently, 
was the son-in-law of the poet SHELLEY, having 
married [ANTHE SHELLEY in 1837. 

—We ure told by a certain critic that ‘Mr. 
SWINBURNE’S Studies in Song remind one of a 
set of organ voluntaries—very skillful in execu- 
tion, and very vague in sentiment and interest. 

—CuHapman & Hat have not been able to 
meet the demand for CARLYLE’s works since his 
death, though working with all available speed. 

—The little church in Surrey where the fu- 
neral of Mrs. 8. C. HaLu took place is entirely 
covered with ivy brought from Killarney and 
planted by Mr. and Mrs. Ha.i twenty-five years 
ago, while the coffin in which she was buried 
was made of wood grown in Ireland. 

—It is stated that Mr. Cross’s life of George 
Eliot will not be published till the close of the 
year, as he proposes to visit the Derbyshire and 
Warwickshire scenes of her early life, and the 
places described in her novels. 

—So much bronze money has been received at 
the oifertories in England since the use of bags 
instead of plates, that a distinguished divine in 
Liverpool chose for his text, ‘* ALEXANDER the 
coppersmith hath done me much harm,”’ which 
recalls Dean Swirt’s pithy charity sermon. 

—Eight hundred and thirteen poor children 
of New York have been provided with homes by 
Mrs. JOHN JAcoB AsTOR, at an expense of near- 
ly twelve thousand dollars. 

—A lady having torn her dress badly at a ball 
recently given by the Crown Prince in the Ber- 
lin Schloss, retired into an anteroom to arrange 
it, when the Crown Prince himself came to her 
aid, and pulled from his pocket a pair of scissors 
and a package of pins, saying that he always car- 
ried these articles about with him. 

—The pretty Parisian fashion of sending bas- 
kets of flowers to newly engaged ladies is being 
adopted in Boston. 

—It is asserted that Miss Anna DickrNson 
will play the parts of Claude Melnotte and Ham- 
let at Philadelphia in April, supported by SaL- 
VINI'S company. 

—Herr Ricuter, a German antiquarian, has 
succeeded in solving the riddle offered by two 
volumes in a handwriting running from right to 
left, which has defied the archeologists of the 
* Bibliothéque Mazarine’’ in Paris, and which 
proves to be a record of the life of the great 
painter LEONARDO DA VINCI from 1472 to 1483, 
by himself—a period which he seems to have 
spent in Egypt. 

—Madame Mopgeska is extremely fond of 
pantomimes, and witnesses the absurdities of 
Hop 0° my Thumb with real delight. 

—Sir RicHarD Mus@rove, who has just died 
in England, was the possessor of the ancient 
drinking cup of which the legend tells us, 

“Tf this glass do break or fall, 
Farewell to the luck of Edenhall,” 
and which the wild Duke of Wharton once near- 
ly dropped from his hand. 

—Major MacGreeor, R.E., Assistant Military 
Secretary at the Cape, who fell lately in an en- 
gagement at Laing’s Neck, was a brother of the 
amous ‘Rob Roy,’’ of canoe celebrity, whom 
the readers of Harper’s MaGazine for 1866 
must remember with interest. 

~—At alate entertainment given by the Princess 
GeorGes Bispesco at Bucharest, the vestibule 
leading to a salon de danse was green with pine 
branches, powdered with snow-flakes; the buffet, 
a rustic barn, was strewn with fresh straw and 
hay. With wild flowers everywhere, bird-cages 
with blackbirds and doves in them, linnets flying 
about, swallows’ nests in the corners, spiders 
hanging from their webs for luck, and servants 
dressed as peasants, the scene must have been 
fantastic enongh to represent fairy-land. 
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Fig. 3.—Inner Borper or Tasie-Cover, Fic. 1, Pace 212. 
Description of Symbols: ® Red; ® Dark Blue; & Light Blue; O White; ' Foundation. 





Fig. 1.—Ciora Mantie.—Bacx.—[See 
Fig. 2.|—Cur Parrern, No. 8055; 
Price 20 Cents. 

For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Ciorn Mantie.—Front.—[See 
Fig. 1.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3055 ; 
Price 20 Cents. 

For description see Supplement. 


elled to form the fringe, while 

on the sides the threads are 

knotted to the selvedge. Five 

rows of knots are W with - 
the strands for a heading. 


strip below the last open space is 
embroidered in herring-bone stitch 
in the manner shown in Fig. 3, 
and then the loose threads in the 
space are crossed by the working 
thread, which is drawn in and out 
among them; in doing this, the 
needle is inserted from below the 
4th thread, and the 4th and 3d 
threads are lifted on the needle, 
ite point of which is then turned, 
and carried under the Ist and 2d 
threads, and again brought with 
the thread to the surface of the 
work. <A double cross seam, work- 
ed in two rows, is now executed 
over the next close strip in the 
manner clearly shown in Fig. 3; 
each strand of 4 double threads is 
twice encircled by the working 
thread, and in the second row 
those strands are encircled which 
were passed by in the first. When 
\ S both rows of the cross seam have been completed, the 4 inner ones of the 6 
Becr ror Dazss Skiers AND Pesnuaine double threads that compose the strip are drawn out, and a third working 
thread is run along the middle, which alternately passes under a strand of 4 
loose threads and over the intersecting threads of the cross seam. 
The work is next taken up at the lower edge of the border where 
the first double thread was 
drawn out. A strand of 4 
loose threads is encircled 
with 2 button-hole stitches, 
after which the working 
thread is carried upward 
over the close strip to the 
| r; SSR LY, next strand held by the cross 


’ ih 2s \ ; seam, the needle is pushed CAR NACL NEN Se 
re | ih j ss through this, the thread is wy * lig, 
; UL j ' = : carried downward, and 2 =a = 
it y i a 


Borders with Fringe, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tuese fringed drawn-work , 
borders are suitable for finish- 
ing the edges of Java canvas 
covers and tidies, linen towels, 
and similar articles. 

For the border Fig. 1 the 
depth of the fringe is measured 
off on the material, and above 
this a double thread is drawn 
out. The next 8 double threads 
are left, then 2 are drawn, 
and again 8 double threads : 
are passed by and 2 drawn. - a i * 

Two lengthwise double threads Fig. 1.—W ork-Basket.—[Sec Fig. 2.] 
are clipped at the top of the 
border and drawn out at like intervals, forming two rows of squares. The 
upper edge of the border is worked with light blue cotton, alternately 
embracing the 8 loose threads 2 at a time, and each 2 twice; and working < Aiagy . 
8 button-hole stitches over 4 double threads in height, securing For description see Supplement. 
the edge where the lengthwise threads were cut. A Smyrna stitch 
is worked with light blue 
Hasta ts cotton at the centre of 
4 each square, over 4 dou- 
Fuk ae wi «sole threads in height and 
u] ih \ width, and bordered on 
F & . each side with cross stitch- 
es in dark blue cotton 
worked over 2 double 
threads each way. Of the 
loose double threads, the 
outer crosswise threads 
are wound with dark blue 
cotton, the outer length- 
wise ones with light blue, 
and at the lower edge they 
are caught together in 
strands of 4 with dark 






Fig. 2.—Corner or Cozar, Fie. 1, Pace 212. 
Honiton anp Point Lace Bram and CROCHET. 








Fig. 3.—Work-Basket.—[See Fig. 4.] 
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button-hole stitches are a tM OY 


worked around the next 3 a~ + a" 


strand of 4 threads, at the , 
same time embracing the 
thread that was carried up- 
ward. After this row has 


blue cotton. The mate- + Lee al \\ j { been completed, the six 
rial previously allowed for — ? ‘hh \ a \" ABE threads within it are re- 
fringe is then ravelled, and \ “ + Wha \ i moved as shown in Fig. 3, 


strands composed of 2 a ‘ ; hihl and the material below is 


I 


M, threads each of light and ! wi | y ravelled for the fringe. 

dark blue cotton, folded Ys) s eee 

oo pot then mui =/ Design for Prayer or 
ddie, are siippec ‘ Ta Wl ' SS 

the edge between the Mtl Oy Hymn Book Cover. 

squares as shown in the Ye: AWW i | Gold Embroidery. 

illustration. : Wha Wad j Tus design is worked on 
The border Fig. 2 is f Mth a a foundation of black vel- 

worked with red cotton. ' Wty ! 2 vet with gold thread, fine 


For the drawn-work, after 
the material required for 
fringe has been measured 


gold cord, and gold bullion. 
In working it, the outlines 
of the design are transferred 
off, 1 double thread is to the velvet, which is then 
drawn, 6 are left, 1 is : : gummed on linen and i) 
drawn, 6 are left, 2 are Ve stretched in a frame. The “ 

* drawn, 6 are left, and 6 , cross is now covered with Fig. 2.—Borner with Fr 
Fig. 1.—Borprn wira Fane. are drawn. The close Dexstcn ror Prayer or Hymn Book Cover.—Goitp Empromery. double gold thread stretched [See Fig. 3, Page 212.] 
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lengthwise in the manner shown in the illustra- 
tion over an inner layer of stiff paper, and fast- 
ened down with transverse stitches of yellow 
silk, which form alternating rows. For the cir- 
cular disk, the double gold thread is wound spi- 
rally, beginning at the centre, and then fastened 
down as shown in the illustration with overcast 
stitches of yellow silk. This figure is edged with 
fine gold cord, and the cross in outline is worked 
with similar cord, which is sewn down with very 
fine silk. The leaves are worked in satin stitch 
with gold thread, the veins are outlined with bull- 
jon, and the remaining arabesques are worked 
with finer bullion. 





{Begun in Haxerr’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. XIIL) 
SUNRISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrtnor or “A Prinorss or Tuvie,” “A Davearer 
or Hers,” “Tae Srranee ADVENTURES OF a 
Puarton,” “Maoieop or Daz,” Ero. 


CHAPTER LIX.—{ Continued.) 
NATALIE SPEAKS. 





At this moment Von Zoesch came in, and hast- 
ily threw aside his travelling cloak. 

“Come, my friends,” said he; and he took 
them with him, leaving Granaglia to receive the 
ladies when they should arrive. 

The lofty and spacious apartment they now en- 
tered, on the other side of the corridor, was appar- 
ently one of a suite of rooms, facing the sea. Its 
walls were decorated in Pompeiian fashion, with 
simulated trellis-work, and plenty of birds, beasts, 
and fishes about; but the massive curtains and 
spreading chandeliers were all covered over as if 
the house had not been inhabited for some time. 
All that was displayed of the furniture of the 
chamber were some chairs of blue satin, with 
white and gold backs and legs ; and these looked 
strange enough, seeing that they were placed ir- 
regularly round an oblong, rough deal table, which 
looked as if it had just come from the workshop 
of some neighboring carpenter. At or near this 
table several men, nearly all elderly, were sitting, 
talking carelessly to each other ; one of them, in- 
deed, at the furthermost corner, was a venerable 
patriarch, who wore a large soft wide-awake over 
his snow-white hair, At the head of the table sat 
the handsome, pale-faced, Greek-looking man, 
who has been mentioned as one Conventz. He 
was writing a letter, but stopped when Brand 
and Evelyn were introduced to him. Then Cala- 
bressa drew in some more of the gilt and blue 
chairs, and they sat down close by. 

Brand kept anxiously looking toward the door. 
He had not long to wait. When it opened, Gra- 
naglia appeared, conducting into the room two 
figures dressed in black, These dark figures 
looked impressive in the great, white, empty 
room. 

For a second Natalie stood bewildered and ir- 
resolute, seeing all these faces turned to her; 
and when her eyes fell on her lover, she turned 
deadly pale. But she went forward, along with 
her mother, te the two chairs brought for them 
by Granaglia, and they sat down. The mother 
was veiled. Natalie glanced at her lover seain ; 
there was a strange look in Lis iace, but not of 
pain or fear. 

“My dear young lady,” said Von Zoesch, in 
his pleasantest way, “ we have nothing but good 
news to communicate to you, so you must not be 
alarmed. Youareamongfriends. Weare going 
away to-day; we all wish to say good-by to you, 
and wish you a happy journey back to England; 
thatisall. But I will tell you that my first object 
in asking you to come here was to give you a 
good rating; when you and I should have been 
alone together I would have asked you if you had 
no consideration for old friends, that you should 
have turned away from my colleague, Calabres- 
sa, and wounded him grievously. I would have 
reminded you that it was not he, but you yourself, 
who put the machinery in motion which secured 
your father’s righteous conviction.” 

“T ask you to spare me, signore,” the girl said, 
in a low and trembling voice. 

“Oh, I am not now going to scold you, my 
dear young lady. I intended to have done so. 
I intended to have shown you that you were 
wrong, and exceedingly ungrateful ; and that you 
ought to ask pardon of my friend Calabressa. 
However, it is all changed. You need not fear 
him any more; you need not turn away from him. 
Your father is pardoned, and free.” 

She looked up, uncertain, as if she had not 
heard aright. 

“T repeat: your father is pardoned, and free. 
You shall learn how and why afterward. Mean- 
while you have nothing before you, as I take it, 
but to reap the reward of your bravery.” 

She did not hear this last sentence. 
turned quickly to her mother. 

“ Mother, do you hear ?” she said, in a whisper. 

“ Yes, yes, child: thank God!” 

“Now, you see, Tmy dear young lady,” Von 
Zoesch continued, “it is not a scolding but good 
news I have given to you; and nothing remains 
but that you should bid us good-by, and say 
you are not sorry you appealed to us when you 
were in trouble, according to the advice of your 
good friend Calabressa. See, I have brought here 
with me a gentleman whom you know, and who 
will see you safe back to Naples, and to England ; 
and another, his companion, who is also, I under- 
stand, an old friend of yours ; you will have a plea. 
sant party. Your father will be sent to join in a 
good cause, where he may retrieve his name if he 

; you and your friends go back to Eng- 
land. Sol may say that all your wishes are grat- 
ified at last, and we have nothing now but to say 


by.” 
The ‘irl had been glancing timidly and nervous- 
ly at the figures grouped round the table, and her 


She had 





breast was heaving.’ She rose; perhaps it was 
to enable herself to speak more freely ; perhaps 
it was only out of deference to those seated there. 

“ No,” she said, in a low voice, but it was heard 
clearly enough in the silence. “I—I would say a 
word to you—whom I may not see again. Yes, I 
thank you—from my heart; you have taken a 
great trouble away from my life; I—I thank you. 
But there is something I would say.” 

She paused for a second, She was very pale. 
She seemed to be nerving herself for some effort ; 
and, strangely enough, her mother’s hand, unseen, 
was stretched up to her, and she clasped it and 
held it tight. It gave her courage. 

“Tt is true, I am only a girl; you are my 
elders, and you are men; but I have known 
good and brave men who were not ashamed to 
listen to what a woman thought was right. And 
it is as a woman that I speak to you,” she said, 
and her voice, low and timid as it was, had a 
strange pathetic vibration in it that went to the 
heart. “I have suffered much of late. I hope 
no other woman will ever suffer in the same way.” 

Again she hesitated ; but for the last time. 

“Oh, gentlemen, you who are so powerful, you 
who profess to seek only mercy and justice and 
peace, why should you also follow the old, bad, 
eruel ways, and stain yourselves with blood ? 
Surely it is not for you, the friends of the poor, 
the champions of the weak, the teachers of the 
people, to rely on the weapon of the assassin ! 
When you go to the world, and seek for help and 
labor, surely you should go with clean hands; so 
that the wives and the sisters and the daughters 
of those who may join you may not have their 
lives made terrible to them. It is not a reign of 
‘terror you would establish on the earth! For the 
sake of those who have already joined you—for 
the sake of the far greater numbers who may yet 
be your associates—I implore you to abandon 
these secret and dreadful means. Surely, gentle- 
men, the blessing of Heaven is more likely to fol- 
low you and crown your work if you can say to ev- 
ery man whom you ask to join you, ‘You have 
women-folk around you. They have tender con- 
sciences, perhaps. But we will ask of you noth- 
ing that your sister or your wife or your daughter 
would not approve.’ Then good men will not be 
afraid of you; then brave men will not have to 
stifle their conscience in serving you; and wheth- 
er you succeed or do not succeed, you will have 
walked in clear ways.” 

Her mother felt that she was trembling; but 
her voice did not tremble—beyond that pathetic 
thrill in it which was always there when she was 
deeply moved. 

“T have to beg your pardon, sir,” she said, 
addressing herself more particularly to Von 
Zoesch, but scarcely daring to lift hereyes. ‘ But 
—but do not think that when you have made eyv- 
erything smooth for a woman’s happiness, she can 
then think only of herself. She also may think 
a little about others; and even with those who 
are nearest and dearest to her, how can she bear 
to know that perhaps they may be engaged in 
something dark and hidden, something terrible, 
not because it involves danger, but because it in- 
volves shame? Gentlemen, if you choose, you can 
dothis. Iappealtoyou. Iimplore you. If you 
do not seek the co-operation of women—well, that 
is a light matter; you have our sympathy and 
love and gratitude—at least you can pursue ways 
and means of which women can approve—ways 
and means of which no one, man or woman, need 
be ashamed. How otherwise are you what you 
profess to be—the lovers of what is just, and 
true, and merciful ?” 

She sat down, still all trembling. She held 
her mother’s hand. There was a murmur of 
sympathy and admiration. 

Brand turned to Von Zoesch, and said, in a 
low voice: 

“You hear, sir? These are the representations 
I had wished to lay before the Council. I have 
not a word to add.” 

“ We will consider by-and-by,” said Von Zoesch, 
rising. “It is not a great matter. Come to me 
in Genoa as you pass through.” 

But the tall old gentleman with the long white 
hair had already risen and gone round to where 
the girl sat, and put his hand on her shoulder. 

“My noble child, you have spoken well,” said 
he, in a quavering, feeble voice. “Forgive me 
that I come so near; my eyes are very weak now ; 
and you—you do not recognize me any more ?” 

“ Anton !” said the mother. 

“Child,” said he, still addressing Natalie, “ it 
is old Anton Pepezinski who is speaking to you. 
But you are disturbed, and I have greatly 
changed, no doubt. Nomatter. Ihave travelled 
a long way to bring you my blessing, and I give 
it to you now: I shall not see you again in this 
world. You were always brave and good; be 
that to the end ; God has given you 4 noble soul.” 

She looked up, and canting § in her face told 
him that she had recognized him, despite the 
changes time had made. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, in great delight. “You 
remember now that you used to bring me tobacco 
for my pipe, and ask if I would fight for your 
country? I can see it in your eyes, my child: 
you remember, then, the old Anton Pepezinski 
who used to bring you sweet things? Now come 
and take me to the English gentleman ; I wish to 
speak to him. Tell me, does he love you—does 
he understand you ?” 

She was silent, and embarrassed. 

“No? you will not speak?” the old man said, 


laughing; “you cast your ~ down again? 
See, now, how one changes ! rin former days 
you made love openly yes !—to me, 


to me myself—oh, my dear, I can remember. 
can remember very well. Iam not so old that I 


CHAPTER LX. 
NEW SHORES. 


TE moonlight lay on the moving Atlantic, and 
filled the hollow world with a radiance soft and 
gray and vague. But it struck sharp and white 
on the polished rails and spars of this great 
steamer, “and shone on the long and shapely 
decks, and on the broad track of foam that went 
away back and back and back until it was lost in 
the horizon. It was late, and nearly all the 
passengers had gone below. In the silence there 
was only heard the monotonous sound of the 
engines, and the continuous rush and seething 
of the waters as the huge vessel clove its way 
onward, 

Out there by the rail, in the white light, 
Natalie Lind lay back in her chair, all wrapped 
up in furs, and her lover was by her side, on 
a rug on the deck, his hand placed over her hand. 

“To-morrow then, Natalie,” he was saying, 
“you will get your first glimpse of America.” 

“So you see I have procured your banishment 
after all,” she said, with a smile. 

“Not. you,” was the answer. “I had thought 
of it often. For a new life, a new world; and 
it is a new life you and I are beginning together.” 

Here the bell in the steering-room struck the 
half-hour; it was repeated by the look-out for- 
ward. The sound was strange in the silence. 

“Do you know,” he said, after a while, “ after 
we have done a fair share of work, we might 
think ourselves entitled to rest; and what better 
could we do than go back to England for a time, 
and go down to the old place in Buckinghamshire ? 
Then Mrs. Alleyne would be satisfied at last. 
How proud the old dame was when she recognized 
you from your portrait! She thought all her 
dreams had come true, and that there was noth- 
ing left but to go down to the Chequers and car- 
ry off that old cabinet as a wedding present. 

“ Natalie,” he said, presently, “ how is it that 
you always manage to do the right thing at the 
right time? When Mrs. Alleyne took your mo- 
ther aad you into theChequers,and old Mrs. Diggles 
led you into her parlor, and dusted the tab,e with 
her apron, what made you think of asking her for 
a piece of cake and a cup of tea?” 

“My dearest, I saw the cake in the bar,” 
exclaimed. 

“T believe the old woman was ready to faint 
with delight when you praised her currant wine, 
and asked how she made it. You have a won- 
derful way of getting round people—whether by 
fair means or otherwise I don’t know. Do you 
think if it had been anybody else but you who 
went to Von Zoesch in Genoa, he would have let 
Calabressa come with us to America ?” 

“ Poor old Calabressa,” she said, laughing, “ he 
is very brave now about the sea; but he was 
terribly frightened that bad night we had after 
leaving Queenstown.” 

Here some one appeared in the dusky recess 
at the top of the companion-stairs, and stepped 
out into the open. 


she 


“ Are you people never coming below at/all ?” 
he said. “I have to inform you, Migs lie, 
with yourcmamma’s compliments, ean’t 
get on with her English verbs ‘that fat 


girl playing Strauss; and that she is going to her 
cabin, and wants to ‘know when you are coming.” 


o Now, at once,” said Natalie, up out 
of her chair, “But wait a mo Be 
can not go without bidding to Cala- 
bressa. Where is Calabressa ?” ws 

“Calabressa? Oh, in the sm sr het- 
ting like mad, and going in for all th. stek auc- 
tions. I expect some of them will sjiup all night 
to get their first sight of the land. lot ex- 


pects that will be shortly after 

“You will be up in time for Natalie, 
won’t you?” Brand asked. 

“Oh yes. Good-night, Evelyn,” ma she gave 
him ru hand. 

Brand went with her down the sompanion- 
stairs, carrying her rugs and shawls. dm the cer- 
ridor she turned to bid him sen ogee 

“ Dearest,” she said, in a low “do you 
know what I have been trying all day—to get you 
to say one word, the smallest word, of regret ?” 

“But if I have no regret whatever, how can I 
express any ?” 

“ Sure ? 9” 

He laughed, and kissed her. 

“Good-night, my darling.” 

“ Good-night ; God bless you.” 

Then he made his way along the piarae corri- 
dor again, and up the broad zinc», and out 
into the moonlight. Evelyn was re, leaning 
with his arms on the hand-rail, and i ty watching, 
far below, the gleams of light on the gray-black 
waves. 

“Tt is too fine a night to go below,” he said. 
“What do you say, Brand, shall we wait up for 
the daylight and the first glimpse of America ?” 

“Tf you like,” said Brand, tak ng out his cigar 
case, and hauling along the chair in which Nata- 
lie had been sitting. 

They had the whole of this upper deck to them- 
selves, except when one or other of the officers 
passed on his rounds, They could talk without 
risk of being overheard: and they had plenty to 
talk about—of all that had happened of late, of 
all that might happen to them in this new country 
they were nearing. 

“Well,” he said, “Evelyn, that settlement in 

Genoa clinched everything, as far as I am con- 
cerned. Ihave no longer any doubt, any hesi- 
tation; there is nothing to be concealed now— 
nothing to be withheld; even from those who are 
content to remain merely as our friends. One 
_—_ have gone on as before; for, after all, 

these death penalties only attached to the officers : 
and the great mas® of the members, not being 

_touched by them, néed have known nothing about 
them, But it is better now.” 

- “Tt was Natalie’s appeal that settled that,” 
Lord Evelyn said, as he still watched the shining 





waves, 





“The influence of that girl is extraordinary. 
One could imagine that some magnetism radiated 
from her. Or perhaps it is her voice, and her 
clear faith, and her enthusiasm. When she said 
something to old Anton Pepezinski, on bidding 
him good-by—not about herself, or about him, 
but about what some of us were hoping for—he 
was crying like a child. In other times, she 
might have done great things. She might ‘have 
led armies.” 

By-and-by he said : 

“As for those decrees, what use were they? 
From all I could learn, only ten have been issued 
since the Society was in existence; and eight of 
those were for the punishment of officers, who 
ought merely to have been expelled. Of course 
you will get people like Calabressa, with a touch 
of theatrical-mindedness, who have a love for the 
terrorism such a thing can produce. But what 
use is it? It is not by striking down an individ- 
ual here or there that you can help on any wide 
movement. And this great organization that I 
can see in the future will have other things to do 
than take heed of personal delinquencies, except 
in so far as to purge out from itself unworthy 
members. Its actions will affect continents, not 
persons.” 

“You can see that, you believe that, Brand ?” 
Lord Evelyn said, turning and regarding him. 

“Yes, I think so,” he answered, without en- 
thusiasm, but with simple sincerity. Presently he 
said, ‘You remember, Evelyn, the morning we 
turned out of the little inn on the top of the 
Niessen, to see the sun rise over the Bernese 
Alps 2” 

“IT remember it was precious cold,” said Lord 
Evelyn, almost with a shiver. 

“You remember, when we got to the highest 
point, we looked down into the great valleys, 
where the lakes and the villages were; and there 
it was still night under the heavy clouds, But 
before us, where the peaks of the Jungfrau, and 
the Wetterhorn, and the rest of them, rose into 
the clear sky, there was a curious faint light that 
showed the day was coming. And we waited and 
watched, and the light grew stronger; and all 
sorts of colors began to show along the peaks. 
That was the sunrise. But down in the valleys 
everything was misty and dark and cold; every- 
thing asleep ; the people there could see nothing 
of the new day we were looking at. And so I 
suppose itis with us now. We are looking ahead. 
We see, or fancy we see, the light before the 
others; but sooner or later they will see it also. 
for the sunrise is bound to come.” 

They continued talking, and they paced up and 
down the decks, while the half-hours and hours 
were struck by the bells. The moon was declin- 
ing to the horizon. Long ago the last of the rev- 
ellers had left the smoking-room, and there was 
nothing to interrupt the stillness but the surge of 
the waters. 

Then again, “Have you noticed Natalie’s mo- 
ther of late? It is a pleasure to watch the poor 
woman’s face; she seems to drink in happiness 
by merely looking at her daughter; every time 
that Natalie laughs, you can see her mother’s eyes 
brighten.” 

“T have noticed a great change in Natalie 
herself,” Evelyn said. “ She is looking younger ; 
she has lost that strange, half-apprehensive ex- 
pression of the eyes; and she seems to be in ex- 
cellent spirits. Calabressa is more devotedly her 
slave than ever.” 

“You should have seen him when Von Zoesch 
told him to pack up and be off to America.” 

By-and-by he said: “‘ You know, Evelyn, if you 
can’t stay in America with us altogether—and that 
would be too much to expect—don’t say anything 
as yet to Natalie about your going back. She has 
the notion that our little colony is to be founded 
asa permanency.” 

“Oh, I am in no hurry,” said Evelyn, careless- 
ly. “Things will get along at home well enough 
without me. Didn’t I tell you that, once those 
girls began to go, they would go like lightning ? 
It is rough on Blanche, though, that Truda should 
come next. By-the-way, in any case, Brand, I 
must remain in America for your wedding.” 

“Oh, you will, will you ?” said Brand. “Then 
that settles one point. You won’t be going back 
very soon.” 

“Why ?” 

“Of course Natalie and I won’t marry until 
she is of age; that is a good year and a half yet. 
Did you hear of Calabressa’s mad proposal: that 
he should extort from Lind his consent to our 
marriage as the price of the good news that he, 
Calabressa, had to reveal? Like him, wasn’t it ? 
—an ingenious scheme.” 

“What did you say ?” 

“Why, what could I say? I would not be put 
under any obligation to Lind on any account 
whatever. We can wait: it is not a long time.” 

The moonlight waned, and there was another 
light slowly declaring itself in the east. The two 
friends continued talking, and did not notice how 
that the cold blue light beyond the sea was grad- 
ually yielding to a silver gray. The pilot and 
first mate, who were on the bridge, had just been 
joined by the captain. 

The silver gray in its turn gave place to a 
clear yellow, and high up one or two flakes of 
cloud became of a saffron red. Then the burning 
edge of the sun appeared over the waves; the 
world lightened ; the masts and funnels of the 
steamer caught the glory streaming over from 
the east. The ship seemed to waken also; one 
or two stragglers came tumbling up from below, 
rubbing their eyes, and staring strangely around 
them; but as yet no land was in sight. 

The sunrise now flooded the sky and the sea ; 
the numbers of those on deck increased ; and at 
last there was an eager passing round of binoc- 
ulars, and a murmur of eager interest. Those 
with sharp eyes enough could make out, right 
ahead, in the midst of the pale glow of the morn- 
ing, a "thin blue line of coast. 

The great steamer surged on through the 
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sun-lit waters. And now even those who were 
without glasses could distinguish, here and there 
along that line of pale blue land, a touch of yel- 
lowish-white ; and they guessed that the new world 
there was already shining with the light of the 
new day. Brand felt a timid, small hand glide 
into his. Natalie was standing beside him, her 
beautiful black hair a trifle dishevelled, perhaps, 
and her eyes still bearing traces of her having 
been in the realm of dreams. But those eyes 
were full of tenderness, nevertheless, as she met 
his look. He asked her if she could make out 
that strip of coast beyond the shining waters. 

“ Can you see, Natalie? Itis our future home.” 

“Oh yes, I can see it,” she said. “And the 
sunrise is there before us: it is a happy sign.” 


There remains to be added only this—that about 
the last thing Natalie Lind did before leaving 
England was to go and plant some flowers, care- 
fully and tenderly, on Kirski’s grave; and that 
about the first thing she did on landing in Amer- 
ica was to write to Madame Potecki, asking her 
to look after the little Anneli, and sending many 
loving messages. For this girl—or rather, this 
beautiful child, as Calabressa would persist in 
calling her—had a large heart, that could hold 
many affections, and many memories, and that 
was not capable of forgetting any one who had 
been kind to her. 


THE END. 





WHAT CAN IT BE? 


He never speaks of love, but oft his eyes 
With quiet earnest meanings rest on me, 
While a chance meeting seems a glad surprise— 
Oh! if it be not love, what can it be? 


Sometimes he silent sits, when, if I speak, 

The quick response comes low and thrillingly: 

a reads my Bye instinctive on my cheek— 
! if it not love, what can it 


eae my soul, he claims it joy to find 
Tastes, feelings, hopes, all with his own agree, 

And asks what more heart unto heart can bind— 
Oh! if it be not love, what can it be? 


Last eve when Maude ovat by with ueenly air, 
The jewels fi hing on her fea, 

“Sweeter,” he said, “the wild rose in your hair”— 
Oh! if it be not "love, what can it be? 


As by a shining gate, at twilight dim, 
I sit and wait until he turns the key. 

When will he ope? If tis not love with him, 
Oh! my sick heart, ’tis life or death with me! 








{Begun in mien Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIV.) 
WOMEN ARE STRANGE. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avtuor or “GranpMoturr’s Money,” “Poor Hu- 
manity,” “Cowarp ConsoLenog,” ETO. 


“Les femmes sont si étranges.”—PatLLeRon. 


CHAPTER IIL 
STAGE-PROPERTY,. 


Tuer Colonel stared at the actor, who, more at 
his ease, regarded the surprise of his visitor with 
suppressed satisfaction. The actor did not quite 
understand why the features of the gentleman be- 
fore him seemed to take a deeper hue of bronze, 
or that there settled upon them, as it were, a stern- 
er gravity. Zhat was not his business, and if 
his military friend felt he Aas‘ sold,” ‘why, 80 
much the better. The whole : 






ron! quite BR ike said Mr. March, 


airily. 


Then. you. simply told a lie this eveniag?” 
the Colauck ascmaiiie 
“T simply made the =peciexts 


former,” said M somewhat un- 
comfortable aia. i: There war was an = coe to 
appease, and—” 

“You were not particular as to the way you 
appeased them,” added the Colonel, interrupting 
the manager again in his old objectionable man- 
ner, “And that telegram also, which you had in 
your hand?” 

“A mere stage - property, sir,” 
March. 

He had made up his mind to be particularly 
cool—not to say aggravating—now. Hang it, 
he was not going in his own theatre to be look- 
ed down upon and “cheeked” by a beggarly In- 
dian officer, who happened to be Miss Galveston’s 
father. Good gracious, no! Why, real lords 
were proud to come to him any night of the week, 
and enjoy the honor of his company, while this 
ignorant upstart did not seem to know who the 
great March was, or in what high estimation he 
stood in the theatrical world, not to mention the 
eyes of the general public. Very likely the fel- 
low had never read what Sentiment Toddlekins 
had written about him in the Praise-ali—the man 
was stupid enough for anything. 

“Yes, I begin to understand,” said Colonel Dar- 
rell, more thoughtfully. ‘“ The telegram was a lie 
too, it was a general all-round deception. I hope 
you are not in the habit of lying as much off the 
stage as on, or I shall not know what to believe.” 

“You may believe what you please, Colonel 
Darrell,” replied March, getting really angry. 

“Thank you, I will,” he said, rising. “And now, 
Mr. March, if you will favor me with my daugh- 
ter’s address, I need not trouble you any longer.” 

“Thank you,” replied Mr. Match, rising also, 
“for my time is valuable.” 

“Tt has a price, I suppose; but an actor can 
not possibly know the real value of time,” the 
Colonel remarked. 

“Oh, indeed !” 

“ His life is spent in wasting time.” 

“ Well, I have not been particularly frugal to- 
night, I must confess,” said Mr. March, satirical- 
ly; “but there, you will find your daughter at 
that address, sir, and now good-evening to you.” 


replied Mr, 


He had written something upon the card which 
Colonel Darrell had sent in to him that even- 
ing, and he tossed it, as he considered, with 
haughty scorn toward the officer. 

The Colonel took it up, read it, and put the 
card in his waistcoat pocket. 

“T am obliged to you,” he said. 

He moved toward the door, paused, and looked 
back as a last thought occurred to him. 

“ And the real reason of ny daughter’s absence 
from your theatre this evening?’ he inquired. 
“You will allow me to ask that ?” 

There was an anxious, even a pained expres- 
sion upon his face now, but it did not awaken 
any sympathy in Mr. March. The actor was not 
naturally sympathetic, and Colonel Darrell had 
not put himself out of the way to be agreeable, 
much less respectful. He had said one or two 
particularly nasty things to him, and when a man 
wants a favor of another man, if it’s only the fa- 
vor of an address, it should be solicited in a court- 
eous and conciliatory style. But this orange- 
skinned, dried-up old fogy had talked as if he 
was everybody, and he (the lessee of the Gwynne) 
a mere nonentity, and in his opinion, by gad, it 
was exactly the reverse of the position, Every- 
body in London had heard of March; he was in 
the newspapers every day, among the advertise- 
ments. Who the deuce had ever heard of Col- 
onel Darrell? He did not know that there was 
such a being in existence until he came there 
with his confounded swagger. If it had not 
been for Miss Galveston that military old prig 
would have caught it hot,and no mistake. He 
would have remembered coming to the Gwynne 
for many a long day. 

“The real reason,” quoted Mr. March, “I don’t 
know— exactly,” he added, as he met the Col- 
onel’s gaze. 

“You do not care to tell me, you mean ?” said 
the officer. 

“T would prefer Miss Galveston’s telling you 
herself,” answered March. 

“ Perhaps it is as well. If,” he said, thought- 
fully, “ Miss Darrell has not altered very much 
for the worse, I shall be able to believe her.” 

He went away from the manager’s room, and 
found his way down the spiral staircase into the 
door-keeper’s office, and thence into the night air. 

“Tavistock Street, Covent Garden,” was the 
address he gave to the cabman as soon as he had 
hailed the first hansom in his way; “and the 
quicker you go the more I shall give you.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

It was astonishing with what rapidity that 
cabman drove his fare to Tavistock Street, and 
how numerous were the lives he jeopardized en 
route, 





CHAPTER IV. 
MRS, MACALISTER AT HOME. 


Coronet Darret, leaning back in his cab with 
his arms folded and a frown on his face, was 
somewhat startled by the driver’s voice shouting 
suddenly at him through the trap: 

‘“‘Is it where the party is, sir ?” 

“Ah! very likely,” said the Colonel; 
there, at any rate.” 

The cab stopped as directed, and Colonel Dar- 
rell found himself facing a private house, the 
up-stairs windows of which were ablaze with 
light, Some one had just concluded a song or 
a as he arrived, and Tavistock Street was 
th applause. The guests were demon- 

their enthusiasm had carried them 


“ stop 













mel at the gilt numerals on 
“Yes, it is the place,” he muttered, 


his driver liberally, for a hearty 
* - a, your honor,” followed the douceur, 
and then the ‘cab rattled away toward the Mar- 
ket, and he was left alone in the street. Was 
he nervé\'s-after all ?—so close upon the meet- 
fhg with his daughter as he was. Did he shrink 
from facing her at last? It seemed like it. He 
walked up and down the pavement, and rehearsed 
a speech to himself; he looked up at the illu- 
minated blinds ; he shuddered as peal after peal 
of laughter rang upon his ears. Two men in 
evening dress, and smoking cigars, stepped out 
of a second hansom, and had a little alterca- 
tion with the driver as to the amount of his 
fare, which having paid under protest, they ap- 
proached the house and delivered a noisy sum- 
mons + *he door. Colonel Darrell mustered up 
his co * and passed into the hall with them 
when thé > jor was opened for their admittance. 

There {=s a servant waiting to take the hats 
and coats, 2nd carry them into a back room, and 
as the two v-sitors walked up stairs, Colonel ‘Dar- 
rell followed them slowly. He felt like one who 
had hardly made up his mind what to do, or, 
having made it up, had not the courage to go on 
at the elever#h hour. He had led his soldiers 
through an Afghan mountain pass, and with 
death around him every step of the way, but he 
had never felt his heart sink like this before. 
It had been steadfast in danger until then; but 
this was a danger which he could not face com- 
placently, and it threatened another’s life, not 
his—or another’s peace of mind, without which 
life was worth a very little. A second servant, 
who was stationed on the landing-place up stairs, 
asked his name, but not his business, taking it for 
granted that the Colonel was an invited guest. 
The intruder responded, and the servant opened 
the door and called forth : 

“ Colonel Darrell.” 

The officer entered the front room, a quietly 
farnished and spacious apartment, on the walls 
of which were various prints of past and present 
theatrical celebrities, the past predominating. 
The room was full of ladies and gentlemen, half 
of whose faces a man about town would have 
recognized from photographs, or from his own 
stage memories ; the gentlemen were clean-shav- 
en and whiskerless, with three or four excep- 








tions ; the ladies, in a few instances, were rouged, 
as if the high colors patent to the stage were 
hard to part with in the social cirele. There 
was a goodly assemblage of these wandering 
Thespians at the house in Tavistock Street. 
Half the theatres were closed now, and the pro- 
fession was waiting for the glories of full houses 
after Christmas. It was a slack time, when act- 
ors who were not in great demand could meet 
together and talk shop, and run down those of 
whom the critics raved too madly. Several of 
the gentlemen were smoking, and there was an 
atmosphere of tobacco smoke that the Colonel 
found it unpleasant to encounter, and which 
brought the water to his eyes, unless there was 
another reason for that. For, like Brabantio, he 
had murmured “ Oh, unhappy girl,” on entering. 

The name attracted general attention, for it was 
new to the company, and there was an aristocratic 
ring in it. One gentleman, heavily bearded and 
scrupulously dressed, but rather overdone with 
diamond shirt-studs, started visibly, and looked 
with amazement at the new-comer; the actors 
turned their heads toward him; the actresses asked 
in whispers who he was, and peeped at him above 
and round their fans; the lady hostess was the 
most astonished of them all, although she proved 
to be not the celebrated Miss Galveston of the 
Gwynne. It was an elderly, gray-haired lady, 
walking very feebly, who advanced toward Col- 
onel Darrell, and regarded him with kindly gray 
eyes, which in color seemed to match the quiet 
gray silk dress which she wore. And it was surely 
a lady “to the manner born,” who bowed grace- 
fully, and said, in the silvery tones of a young girl, 
“T am afraid there is some mistake, Colonel Dar- 
rell. I have not the honor—” 

Then she paused and bowed again, this time 
very slightly, evidently waiting for an explanation 
of the gentleman’s appearance. 

“This is Miss Galveston’s house?” said the 
Colonel. 

“On the contrary, it is mine; or, rather, these 
apartments are mine.” 

“And you ?” said the Colonel, fairly bewildered 
now, “if—if you will excuse my making the in- 
quiry—” 

“Am Mrs. MacAlister; at your service.” 

“T beg your pardon,” the Colonel continued, 
“but I feel I have been made the victim of a hoax, 
and by a gentleman,” he added, more warmly, 
“whose nose I shall assuredly pull the next time 
I am within hand’s reach of it. I was told this 
was Miss Galveston’s address, or at least that I 
should find the lady here.” 

“And your informant—do I know him?” in- 
quired Mrs. MacAlister. 

“A Mr. March, of the Gwynne Theatre.” 

“Indeed! and he told you to come to me ?” 

“He implied that I should find the lady here, 
whom you call Miss Galveston. I thought this 
was her house,” the Colonel remarked. 

“Tt is very strange,” said Mrs. MacAlister, re- 
garding the Colonel with grave suspicion. “I can 
not see that Mr. March, however great a man he 
may be in his own estimation,” she added with an 
acerbity not displeasing to the Colonel, “ has any 
right to send to my house a gentleman who ap- 
pears to be desirous of an introduction to Miss 
Galveston, and I can not understand how any 
gentleman—” 

. “T am the young lady’s father,” said the Col- 
onel, as she paused for an instant to take breath ; 
“T trust that is a sufficient explanation.” 

Mrs. MacAlister looked steadily into the face 
of the Colonel, and read the truth there very clearly. 
She had looked into too many false faces in her 
time not to know the true by force of contrast, 
by the very earnestness and gravity imprinted on 
his clear-cut features. 

“Her father! Oh, that makes all the differ- 
ence,” she said, frankly extending her hand to 
him. ‘“ You are very welcome to my poor apart- 
ments, Colonel.” 

The Colonel took her hand, and bowed over it 
in a stately and old-fashioned way, at which more 
than one observer smiled. 

“Yes, but my daughter?” he stammered. 

“Still harping on thy daughter,” remarked 
Mrs. MacAlister, with a laugh. ‘“ Well, Colonel, 
you have been correctly informed; Miss Galves- 
ton will favor us with her company presently.” 

“She should have been here by this time,” 
said the colonel. 

“ Impossible,” was the reply; 
night at the Gwynne.” 

““ An excuse was made for her at the theatre.” 

“Indeed !” said Mrs. MacAlister, elevating her 
white eyebrows in evident surprise. “Then I 
wonder she has not arrived before this. An ex- 
cuse made ?” she repeated ; “ what excuse ?” 

“Serious indisposition.” 

“Oh, I am very sorry!” 

“Tt was merely an excuse for the young lady 
to neglect her duties—such as they were,” mut- 
tered the Colonel. 

“‘ Then why”—Mrs. MacAlister paused, thought 
for an instant, and then said, cheerily and irrel- 
evantly, “‘ And so Miss Galveston’s name is Dar- 
rell? She never told me that.” 

“ Ashamed of it, perhaps.” 

“ Nay, hardly,” said the old lady. 

“Or fearful of disgracing it.” 

“ Hardly, Colonel,” she replied again. “There 
is no disgrace in seeking fame on the stage. I 
take it that my profession is in its way as noble 
as your own, if nobly followed, and for love of 
art. I have always asserted this in public and 
in private; I believe it now in my old age, and 
with the foot-lights burning very low for me.” 

There was no small amount of dramatic action 
in the lady’s speech and gesture, but she spoke 
from the heart, and with her gray eyes flashing 
with the fire which extra animation had put into 
them. The Colonel answered courteously: 

“T.am rude. Forgive me. This is no place 
for argument.” 

“And the worst place to attack the stage 
before its disciples and devotees. They who 
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know me, Colonel Darrell,” she said, with a com- 
prehensive gesture which included all the com- 
pany assembled, “ might have told you as a warn- 
ing that he is a bold man who runs down the 
stage to my face, and issues his trite maxims as 
to the folly and wickedness of our pursuits ; for 
we have our virtues as well as our vices, and we 
are no worse-—perhaps a little better—than those 
who, knowing nothing of us, choose to rail against 
us. And there,” she added, lightly, “ having de- 
livered my lecture, Colonel Darrell, "and stood up 
for my cloth, I accept your apology, and will take 
the liberty of introducing you to my friends. 
Ladies and gentlemen, Colonel Darrell—the fa- 
ther of Miss Galveston.” 

“T did not wish you to mention that,” he an- 
swered very quickly. 

“You must not be ashamed of claiming the 
paternity,” she said. “ Your daughter is a gen- 
ius, and a great genius—a woman in a hundred 
thousand who has chosen well her calling—and 
you may believe in the word of an old stager like 
me, that it is the solemn truth I tell you. Clara 
MacAlister has a bad habit, they say, of not see- 
ing merit in the new-comers, and perhaps she 
does not see it very frequently, and speaks of it 
not at all to their faces. Which reminds me,” 
she said, sitting down on a couch near the door, 
and making room for Colonel Darrell by her 
side, “that I have not attempted to turn your 
daughter’s handsome head by any expression of 
my favorable opinion. I leave that to others; 
there are plenty of them. I have advised her 
to work hard, and not to be led away by the 
glamour of a first or a twenty-first success. I 
have told her she has many faults, but,” sinking 
her voice to a whisper, and laying her hand im- 
pressively on the arm of her companion, “it is 
in her own power to be the greatest actress in 
England. She has pathos, true feeling, humor, 
passion, fire—but she is vain enough, and there 
is no occasion to give her my verdict. She will 
think too much of it.” 

Colonel Darrell groaned in spirit, but he bow- 
ed politely. He was on his guard at last, and 
would at least not wound unnecessarily the feel- 
ings of the tinsel tribe about him. He had not 
hated the stage ali his life himself; there was a 
strange, grim story concerning it deep down in 
his heart, and nobody now, he thought, remem- 
bered it. But he despised the theatre at this 
time, had ascetic notions concerning it, and was, 
in many views he took of it, necessarily unjust. 
One of the few names he remembered vividly 
was that of this very Mrs. MacAlister by whose 
side he was sitting—a name always respected, 
and against which no word of scandal, in a scan- 
dal-loving world, had been ever whispered. A 
bright name, a great actress in her day, the her- 
oine of a blameless life, she had been almost a 
goddess once in the estimation of his foolish, 
wasted youth, and one who he was afraid might 
by-and-by even recollect him. And now, what 
was she? She was one of the lights of the pro- 
fession, a Mother of the Art, and yet only a gar- 
rulous, proud old woman, of Quixotic notions, 
with a high opinion of the stage, and a higher of 
herself. The same vanity everywhere among 
these butterfly folks, he thought with increasing 
bitterness, as if vanity were not a plant of gen- 
eral growth, as if the Psalmist had not already 
thundered forth that the world was altogether 
of it, as if he were a humble, uncomplaining, meek 
individual himself, as if he had been anything, in 
all his five-and-forty years, save Leonard Darrell! 

He was not happy—indeed, he was particular- 
ly miserable—in his new position. He was in sus- 
pense; he was wondering what would be the re- 
sult of this meeting with his child, what he should 
say to her, and what she would answer back to 
him. Heaven knows he loved her very much— 
he had come back from India to change and 
brighten her life, to take her from a dull, prosaic, 
hard existence, against which she had protested 
to him in many a letter sent from England, and 
there was the unpleasant feeling upon him that 
he had come too late. There was only her old 
affection for him to stand his friend; but she was 
a girl of fifteen when he had seen her last, when 
she had begged him to take her back to India 
with him, to put her anywhere save with those 
who did not understand her, and who crushed 
her by their austerity and want of sympathy. 
What had the last five years done for his daugh- 
ter’s love, he wondered—for his daughter’s life ? 

She would be greatly changed, and he was no 
wizard with a magic wand to bring her back to 
her true self. In his heart he knew he was pow- 
erless, and that her will was very strong ; and he 
did not see his way clearly to a wise and fair solu- 
tion of the enigma which he had set himself to solve. 

He had been warned, when warning was no 
use, and love had drifted by him too swiftly for 
his hand to seize and save it. 

He fell into so deep a train of thought, and 
answered so incoherently the questions which the 
hostess put to him, that she rose at last and stole 
away without his noticing her absence. 

“Tam afraid we are going to have a scene,” she 
said in a stage-whisper to the guest with the dia- 
mond studs ; “ I don’t quite like his coming here.” 

“Did you say he was the father of Miss Gal- 
veston ?” 

“Yes; is it not strange?” 

“ Not very,” he answered, dryly. 
not be surprised.” 

“Why not?” 

“It’s only like a play. The heavy father al- 
ways turns up at the wrong moment, or the right 
moment, in the legitimate drama. Besides—” 

The opening of the door cut short the gentle- 
man’s discourse; those immediately facing it be- 
gan to murmur, some of them to bow and smile 
—and the grim Colonel rose trembling a little 
from his couch, not quite certain yet, but in his 
heart feeling very sure who it was so close to 
him at last. 

“ Miss Galveston,” announced the domestic. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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‘ an inch and three-quarters wide at the back; it is | work the 11th round.—1 se. on the side of the 
joined at the inner edge to an upright band of | first medallion at one-fifth of the length from the 
black stiff net, on which the fluted side of the | end, * 5 ch., 1 se. around the bar connecting it to 
straw crown is fastened. The joining of the crown | the next medallion, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the next medall- 
to the brim is covered by the ribbon of the strings, | ion at one-fifth of the length from the beginning, 
which is folded lengthwise and brought across the | 8 ch., 1 se. at the left side of the preceding sc., 2 
front of the bonnet, and by black lace two inches | ch., connect to the 6th of the preceding 8 ch., 2 
wide, and similar lace embroidered with steel beads. | ch., 1 sc. on the following medallion three-fifths 
Black satin ribbon is laid flatly across the top of | from the beginning, 2 ch., connect to the same St. 
the crown, and slipped under the sides, and a ro- | previously connected to, 5 ch., 1 sc, one-fifth from 
sette-like bow of similar rib- 
bon is set at the right side. 
A spray of coral red roses 
and mignonette trims the left 
side of the bonnet from the 
centre of the crown to the 
top of the string. 

The bonnet Fig. 3 has a very 
large flat crown, which widens 
toward the top, and a brim 
three inches wide, which is 
turned back along the left 
side, and merely rolled at the 
edge along the right, and is 
faced with black velvet. A 
yellow straw border is joined 
to the upper edge of the 
brim, and hangs loosely over 
the side. The bonnet is trim- 
med with black satin ribbon 
four inches wide, which is ar- 
ranged partly on the crown 
and partly on the brim, and 
held down here and there by 
small cut steel ornaments, 
and a long black ostrich fea- 
ther, which extends along the 
right side, and is held down 
on the back of the brim five 
inches from the tip with a 
ribbon bow. 
































































































Fig. 1.—Eneuisu Straw Box 
Collar.—Honiton and 
Point Lace Braid and 


; : the end on the same medallion} repeat fro 
= On a ee a Crochet.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


5 ch., 1 se. around the next bir, 5 ch., 3 
ch. at regular intervals on the dde of the 1 





, , . et) ee ‘ ; 4 See illustrati . 212, 218. ak Pa pea EE eo. 5 

Fig. 1.—Watkina Coat ror Cattp Fig. 2.—Cnoak For Girt From 7 To 15 wierlacian Mares oreo peat from > to * 3 times, thea 5 ch., 1 s 

rrom 1 to 6 Years oLtp.—Cv1 Years oLD.—Front.—{See Fig. 3.]—Cut THIs collar 18 worked w ith bar, 5 ch., 1 se. on the next medallion one-fi 

Pattern, No. 3056; Prick 15 Cents Parrern, No. 8057; Prick 20 Cents. Honiton and point lace braid, ning. 12th round.—Alternately 1 de. on t 
ae a . ios. 60 ¢ 00 i > precedi ’ P : 

For description see For pattern and description see Supple- and viene Nos. 4 and 100. r= the preceding round and 1 ch, but on th 

Supplement ment, No. lL. Piss, 8-16. It consists of two corners, 3 worked on the corner medallion work 2 


Spring Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue black English straw bonnet Fig. 1 has a rather high sloping crown, 
joined to a drooping brim, which is three inches wide at the front, two inches 
und a half wide at the back, and is rolled one inch wide around the outer edge. 
The brim is faced on the inside with black velvet, bordered with black and gold 
vermicelli lace two inches wide, which is turned over, and made to cover the 
roll on the outside. A bias strip of black velvet eight inches wide, one end of 
which forms a large loop held by a gilt clasp at the left side, is folded about 
the crown. The right side of the bonnet is trimmed with three drooping white 
ostrich feathers. 

The brim of the bonnet Fig. 2 is two inches and a half wide at the front and 
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| Fig. 1—Gros pE Messinr Mantie.—Front. 
[See Fig. 2.]—Cor Parrern, No. 3058; 
Price 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 33*, 83°-37, 


which are joined to a linen cambric 
band, and a lace edging for the band. 
Fig. 2 shows a corner in full size; it 
is worked in three parts, which are 
joined in overcast stitch from the 
MG ee t wrong side. To make it, begin at the 
BULA tl wh inner part, and taking an end of point 
X lace braid about three inches and a 
half long, work in rounds back and 
forth on one side of it with No. 60 cot- 
ton as follows: Ist round.—9 times 
alternately 1 de. (double crochet) and 
2 ch. (chain stitch), working the de. 
it one-eighth of an inch apart, then 1 de. 
HM: \ one-eighth of an inch from the last, 
sec : Se not working off the upper vein, fold , 
. the braid to form a right angle, 1 de. "a 
on the other side of the angle, working 
off the upper vein of it together with 
that of the preceding dc., then 7 times 
alternately 2 ch. and 1 de. at intervals 
of one-eighth of an'inch. 2d round.— 
1 ch., then 1 se. (single crochet) on ev- 
ery st. (stitch) in the preceding round. 
8d round.—1 ch., pass by the next st. 
in the preceding round, then 1 sc. on 
the back vein of every following st., 
passing by 8 st. in the corner, and 
working off the sc. on both sides of m= —<— . - se meme 
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these together, and passing by the last 
2 st. 4th-10th rounds.—Work as in Figs. 1 and 2.—Smirrep Mantie.—Back anv Front. Fig. 3.—Coat ror Girt From Fig. 4.—Overcoat 
Fig. 1.—Buiack Satin pe Lyon Mantitta.—Fronxt.—[Sce Fig. 2.] the preceding round. Hereupon take Cor Parrern, No. 3060; Prick 25 Cents, 7 10 9 Years oun, From 6 T0 8 YE 
Cor Parrery, No..3059; Price 20 Cents, an end of Honiton braid composed of — For pattern and descr! 


n 2 < , ption see Supplement For descripti descripti 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IL., Figs. 4-7. 17 medallions and cotton No. 100, and No. VL, Figs. 29-82, pp ’ Supplement. For, a oer 
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separated by 5 ch., and instead of the de. on each | last one, 2 ch., connect to the 6th of the ss cakaiiins en ed aa 7 
side work 1 te. 13th “ay (work at the other | 8 ch.; repeat from > twice, then 7 ch., connect , 

side of the braid).—3 ch., 1 sc. at one-fourth of the | with 1 sc. the end of this and the beginning of the 
length from the oe the ly on the first medallion, 2 | following medallion, 6 ch., connect to the 1st of the 
ch., connect to the “Ist of the preceding 3 ch., * 2 | preceding 7 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. at the middle on the 
ch. 1 sc. one-fourth from the end on the next me- | same medallion, 4 ch., connect to the Ist of the 
dallion, 2 ch., connect to the st. previously connect- | preceding 5 ch., 7 ch., connect with 1 sc. the end 
ed to, 5 ch., 1 se. at the end of the same medallion, | of this and the beginning of the following medall- 
6 ch., 1 se. at the beginning of the next medallion, | ion, 6 ch., connect to the Ist of the preceding 7 
8 ch., 1 sc. at about one-tenth of an inch from the | ch.; repeat from * to * 4 times, then .2 ch., 1 se. 
on the next medallion one-fourth 
from the end, 2 ch., connect to 
the st. last connected to. 14th 
round,—Alternately 1 de. on the 
following 2d st. in the preceding 
round, 1 ch., passing by 7 st. in 
the corner, and working off the 
de. at both sides of them togeth- 
er. 15th round.—In connection 
with the preceding round, * work 
7 ch., 1 se. on the 8d of the 7 
ch., 5 ch., connecting the 3d of 
them to the following 4th st. in 
the preceding round, 2 sc. sepa- 
rated by 4 ch. on the same st. 
with the preceding se. ; continue 
to repeat from >, but at the cor- 
ner, after working the last se. in 
the pattern figure, work 5 ch.; 
connecting the 3d to the follow- 
ing 5th st., and 2 se. separated 
by 8 ch. on the preceding se. 
16th round.—Working back on 
the st. in the preceding round, 5 
ch., * 1 sc. on the next st. in the 
preceding round on which the 2 
se. were worked, 4 ch., 2 se. sep- 
arated by 5 ch. on the same st. 
with the preceding sc., 4 ch., 1 
se, on the same st., 2 ch. ; contin- 
ue to repeat from *, but in the 
corner pattern figure, instead of 
4 sc., only 2 se. separated by 3 
ch. on the middle st. in the hol- 
low. 17th round.—Alternaiely 
1 se. on the middle ch. of the 
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lallion} repeat from > 3 times, then 
ext bir, 5 ch., 3 sc. separated by 5 
1 the dde of the next medallion; re- 
8, thea 5 ch., 1 se. around the next 








' : next 5 in the preceding round Fig. 3.—Ctoak For Girt From 7 TO 15 YEARS Fig. 4—WatkinG Coat ror 
xt medallion one-fifth from the begin- and 3 ch., omitting the 3 ch. be- OLD.—Back —[{See Fig. 2.]—Cur Parrern CHmp From 1 To 2 
rnately 1 de. on the following 2d st. tween 2 sec. in the corner. The No. 3057; Price 20 Cents. YEARS OLD. 
d 1 ch, but on the middle se. of the lace edging for the corner is now winced a ‘ets i pea le is aannes Pp sks Prd 
nedallion work 2 te, (treble crochet) Fig. 3.—Wacner Bonner. worked with point lace braid and ii ment, No. IIL, Figs 8 16, — ‘Suy ol, No. 1V ige 17-24. 





the braid in the hollow, 6 ch., connect to the same st. previously connected to, 2 
ch., 1 se. on the braid as shown in the illustration, 2 ch., connect to the same st. to 
which 2 st. have already been connected, 2 ch., connect to the 7th of the 11 ch., 6 
ch.; repeat from +. This round completes the lace edging. Having joined the 
parts of one corner, work the second one, which must point in the opposite diree- 
tion, in like manner, and work for the lace edging on the band 10 pattern figures 
as in the edging on the corners. 


Coiffure of Surah, Ribbon, and Flowers.—[See illustration on page 221.] 

Tuts coiffure is made of cream-colored Surah, wa h is arranged on 
crown. The trimming consists of embroidered bands of cré pe lisse an inch and 
three-quarters wide, loops and ends of cream-colore d satin-faced gros grain ribbon 
two inches wide, clusters of blue chenille flowers and foliage 
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a stiff net 


, and a gilt clasp. 








Fig. 2.—Gros pE Messine Manrie.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3058 ; 
Price 20 Cents. 


For — = = description see — 
VIL., Figs. 33*, 33°- 


cotton No. 100 as follows: 18th round.— 
* Work 12 se. separated by 5 ch. at 
regular intervals on an inch and a quar- 
ter of the braid, leave one-fourth of an 
inch space, then fold the braid as shown 
in the illustration ; repeat 94 times from : 5 
*, but at every repetition bring the first i ih | 
se. of the pattern figure close to the last AWS : it 
se. in the preceding one, so that the two wT 

together come to a point in the hollow, and } | bi Frere iM lt 
connect the middle ch. of the first 5 to Wl 1 San in ai 
the corresponding st. of the last 5 in the } | Pa aM nit 
preceding pattern figure; in the 5th rep- Hii : “i aa hay } i 
etition, which comes at the corner, in- ‘ 

stead of 12 sc., work 14 se. on an inch 
and a half of braid. 19th round.—Pass 
by the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 
* 1 se. around the next 5 ch., 7 times 
alternately 5 ch. and 2 sc. separated by 4 
ch. around the following 5 ch., then 5 
ch., 1 se. around the next 5 ch.; repeat 
from ¥, but at the corner vary the pat- 
tern figure according to the illustration. 
20th round.—* 1 se. around the next 5 
ch. in the preceding round, 7 times alter- 
nately 7 ch. and 1 sc. on the middle ch. 














of the next 5; repeat from >, and in- MI 
= crease the number of scallops at the cor- i | 
——— a : : — , —_—— ST } ner. 21st es at the other | 
side of the braid, 6 ch., + 3 sc. separated Hii 
‘ig. 4.—Overcoat ror Boy Fig. 5.—CasHMERE Fig. 6.—Dress ror Girt FROM Fig. 7.—BrocabDE by 2 ch. along the first fold of the braid, 
From 670 8 YEARS OLD, Dress. 5 to 7 YEARS OLD, VisirE. 11 ch., 1 se. on the braid as shown in Fig. 2.—Biack Satin pe Lyon Manritta.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see For description see For description see For description see the illustration, 2 2 ch., connect to the 9th Cur Parrern, No. 3059; Price 20 Cents. 


Supplement, Supplement, Supplement, Supplement, of the 11 ch., 6 ch., work 1 sc., gathering For pattern and description see Supplement, No, II., Figs, 4-7. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpenr. } 


E are now in the midst of the fashionable 
season, which continues, under a different 
form during Lent, its various social and artistic 
dissipations—exhibitions of all kinds, concerts, 
theatres, dinners, soirées, charity sermons, chari- 
ty sales, drives, ete., each of which imperatively 
imposes a different toilette. A lady would not 
appear at church in the fanciful négligé costume 
that she would wear at a picture exhibition, or a 
piano or organ recital, and so on in all the cases 
above enumerated. 

All these exhibitions of toilettes give opportu- 
nity of judging what the coming fashions will be. 
It is certain that plain short skirts, trimmed on 
the bottom with pinked ruches or flounces, will 
be the prevailing style; to be in the height of 
fashion, this trimming should not be more than 
two inches wide. I will cite two dresses made by 
the first houses in Paris, the skirts of which were 
thus arranged: Skirt of seal brown plush, woven 
with a flat gold thread, forming perpendicular 
stripes two-fifths of an inch apart; on the hottom 
was a flounce of seal brown cashmere an inch and 
three-quarters wide, surmounted by a ruche of seal 
brown satin four-fifths of an inch wide. The 
over-skirt, of fine soft seal brown cashmere, was 
composed of two very full widths, crossing each 
other in front, and falling just below the knee, 
and forming two rows of poufs in the back. This 
over-skirt had no other trimming than several 
rows of stitching. The jacket~ waist, of cash- 
mere, opened over a plastron of seal brown satin, 
laid in very narrow pleats one-fifth of an inch 
wide. Gold buttons. Collar and cuffs of plush, 
striped with gold. 

The other dress was of Russian green satin and 
cashmere. Round skirt of plain satin, trimmed 
on the bottom with two thick double ruches of 
cashmere, separated by a thick satin ruche, the 
whole occupying not more than two and a quarter 
inches in width. The over-skirt was composed 
of four large fichu points, crossing in front and 
behind, the two latter being much the larger, so as 
to be of sufficient size to form cascades of poufs. 

The newest and prettiest among the multitude 
of embroideries is unquestionably steel embroid- 
ery, shading from iron gray to silvery white. 
This is worked with metal thread, or with beads, 
or even with both, on tulle, or else coarse muslin, 
and is afterward cut out and applied either on 
bands or on detached figures, such as palm leaves, 
medallions, ovals, ete. This trimming is used al- 
most exclusively on gray satin merveilleux, Sici- 
lienne, or cashmere—that is, on material of the 
same color as the embroidery—and by its metallic 
lustre produces an extremely rich and tasteful ef- 
fect. A dinner dress now in preparation, of gray 
satin merveilleux, has the corsage trimmed with 
bands embroidered with steel, which begin at the 
shoulders, and approach each other toward the 
waist, then diverge to the bottom of the basque, 
the span between being filled by a plastron of 
the same material laid in very narrow pleats, and 
closed with steel and silver buttons, Beneath 
the basque the skirt is trimmed with a very deep 
flounce, pleated perpendicularly, about twelve 
inches wide (it is important to note this detail, 
which will be a favorite style for the summer 
trimmings). Below this flounce is a scarf of 
the same material, arranged in three horizontal 
pleats, and fastened in the middle of the skirt by 
a large bow of gray satin, whence it is carried up- 
ward, being sloped off and fastened on the back 
breadth of the skirt, covering the large flounce a 
little on the sides, and serving as a heading to 
another narrower flounce; then comes another 
scarf, this time with two pleats; and finally a last 
flounce, five inches wide, surmounting the double 
puting that edges the trained skirt. There is a 
revival of trains in a few evening toilettes ; but 
all dresses worn in the daytime and a large part of 
those for evening are round, that is, short enough 
to walk in without dragging or being held up. 

Jabots will be worn. Perhaps I shall be inter- 
rupted with the remark that they have been worn 
a long time already; but wait a moment. Jabots 
will be worn—in the back! that is to say,a shell 
of gathered lace, such as is worn on the front of 
dresses, will be set down the seam in the middle 
of the back of the dress. For black dresses the 
jabot for the back will not be of white lace, how- 
ever, but of black and gold lace, or black em- 
broidered with silk or chenille in soft colors. 

For summer there is in preparation a multitude 
of straw bonnets of all colors, woven like lace. 
Of course these bonnets will be lined with some 
bright-colored silk. Those most likely to be in 
vogue are of dise straw, lined with peacock blue, 
light blue, or bright red, such as garnet, rose, or 
cherry. Many capotes are also seen of dark or 
black straw, or else of the natural color. One 
of these bonnets, designed for a bride, was of 
myrtle green straw, trimmed with a bunch of fea- 
thers of the same color, with the centre and tip 
of each feather slightly gilded. Very wide strings 
of Surah of the same color, plaided with a slen- 
der thread of old gold. 

Surah will be more than ever the favorite silk- 
en stuff of the ; but instead of being 
plain, as last year, we have it woven with gold, 
with colored plaids and stripes, and, lastly, mot- 
tled with small Pompadour wers printed on the 
material, Nothing is prettier than dresses made 
with plain Surah combined with chiné Pompadour 
Surah, which will be found in all shades. There 
are also, but only for trimmings, \ 





terials. By-the-way, garnet seems destined to 
remain the chosen color of the coming season. 
There are seen, but only for very young girls— 
little girls will also wear them next summer— 
‘sashes of very broad ribbon, at least twelve inches 





wide. These sashes, which are called Dauphine, 
are spread out to their full width on the front 
of the waist, and are tied behind, with rather 
short fringed ends. White sashes will be chief- 
ly worn with white dresses; with dark dresses 
they are bright -colored, light blue on plum or 
dark garnet, pink on garnet, etc. They are worn 
with round waists, cut round in the neck, or else 
V-shaped, with large flat revers. Under the waist, 
to veil the neck, is a large bouffant fichu, made 
of light closely woven muslin; this fichu is starch- 
ed and pleated like that of a peasant girl—in a 
word, the corsage of the First Revolution. When 
the corsage is not of this shape, with flat revers 
and bouffant inside fichu, they are simulated with 
lingerie ; collar and revers of thick batiste, and 
muslin fichu, all fastened together. Elbow sleeves 
will be worn more than ever next summer; this 
fashion will make the fortune of glove-makers, 
since it necessitates long and expensive gloves. 
The bottom of the sleeve will still be trimmed 
with a flat turned-up cuff, to match the collar, of 
batiste, lace, or Irish guipure, according to the 
material used for the latter. 
EmMe.ine Rayonp. 





THORNS AND ROSES. 


From morn till night John’s hammer rang, 
The tale of labor telling; 

But oft he marked, with envious eye, 
Squire Hardy’s cozy dwelling. 

One day the Squire himself came by: 
= My horse has lost a shoe, John, 

And that’s the least of all my cares; 
But cares don’t come to you, John. 

The lightning struck my barns last night; 
My child near death is laid, John. 

No! life is not what folks suppose— 
Tis not of roses made, John.” 


And then the Squire rode sadly off. 
John watched him in amazement. 

And, as he watched, two faces bright 
Peeped from the open casement. 

He heard his wife’s voice, sweet and low, 
His baby’s merry laughter ; 

John gave his anvil such a blow, 
It shook each smoky rafter. 

“T would not change with Squire,” said he, 
“For all his land and money: 

There’s thorns for him as well as me, 
But not such roses bonny.” 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIIL) 
MY LOV &. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
TURNING THE KNIFE, 


Tr would not have been the Pennefathers if 
they had not sent over to Jack in exile all the 
news which they could scrape together. Still less 
would it have been they if they had not widened 
all the borders and deepened all the lines, so that 
everything should be presented in such vivid col- 
ors as would “amuse the poor old chap,” and 
give him a good grip on things as they were at 
the old place. And among the rest they told 
him all about Valentine Cowley’s shameful and 
outrageous conduct in “following up” Stella 
Branscombe ; though why shameful and why out- 
rageous they forgot to explain. And then they 
launched out into denunciations of Stella’s hor- 
rible “ sneakiness” in allowing herself to be fol- 
lowed up at all, and her shameful sin in bringing 
Val on as she did while pretending all the time 
that she did not. That Stella was this sneak 
which they determined to prove her, they still 
further evidenced by saying, in true Pennefather 
style, how she was never out of Ran Mac’s pock- 
et, and how Ran followed her about like a shad- 
ow, and looked at Val just as one dog looks at 
another with a bone between. “And for the 
matter of that,” said Gip, who was the scribe on 
this occasion, “ Stella Branscombe is little better 
than a bone—such a lean, scraggy, white-washed- 
looking thread-paper as she has grown. What 
Val or any one else can see in her I can’t tell, 
and no one else can so far as I can make out. 
Little wretch she is.” Gip went on to say, in- 
dignation running off with her pen like an un- 
bitted horse: “ There is Val making up to her no 
end, and looking such a loon when he does; and 
Ran is never out of her pocket; and she all the 
while putting on lackadaisical fine-lady airs as if 
she were breaking her heart for that good-for- 
nothing Cyril over in India. Isn’t it a screaming 
farce ?—a screaming shame too.” 

Such a multiplicity of adorers was indeed an 
offense against good morals in the Pennefathers’ 
code, because it was an offense against justice 
and good fellowship, fair dealing, and doing by 
others as you would be done by. And these are 
virtues of the first magnitude in a society mainly 
composed of marriageable maidens, where, if 
things are to hold together at all, the whole duty 
of a girl is to be content with her own lover, and 
not to poach on her neighbors’ preserves. 

And as Stella Branscombe, whether willfully 
or innocently—they said willfully—had offended 
against this code, and had poached on Georgie 
Pennefather’s preserves, it was only right and fit- 
ting that she should be “ tr d,” and tr d 
she was accordingly. 

If such a letter as this was as of course from 
the old home, it was also as of course that Jack 
should ride over to Cyril, the day after its recep- 
tion, to pour out all the gossip contained therein 
as a sieve would let down a bucket of water. 
There was not the a intention of paining 
Cyril or of doing any harm by this gener- 








ous transfer of Highwood news. Jack was too 
kind-hearted to intentionally hurt any one; bat 
he had the Pennefather insensitiveness and ‘want 
of imagination; and facts were to him the only 
things in the world. It would have been to him 
like taking aim at a cloud, had he been asked 
to allow for feelings in his dealings with facts. 
If Stella and Val were putting their horses’ heads 
together, they were, and there was no use in deny- 
ing it; and if Ran lived in her pocket, and went 
after her like a shadow, and looked at Val across 
her shoulders as a dog looks at another over a 
bone, he did, and there was no use in denying 
that either. So he presented both items of news 
to Cyril, as he would have told him that a certain 
cricket match had been lost, or a certain boat- 
race had been won, and left him to make the best 
of them at his leisure. 

The result was a letter to Randolph which pain- 
ed that faithful chum even more than had the 
former, whereof the eloquent omissions had made 
poor Stella cry. It was a mad, wild, wicked let- 
ter, suggestive of everything rather than an hon- 
est man’s uprightness of life or a gentleman’s 
nobility of feeling. It was a letter which seemed 
as if Cyril must have been out of his sober self 
when he wrote it; or as if, which was worse, his 
physical sense being straight, his mind had gone 
aslant, and his soul had become poisoned by reck- 
lessness and vice. In it he spoke of Randolph’s 
secretaryship and devotion to the Branscombe 
family with a ferocious disdain which made Py- 
lades wince. It did not comfort him to say to 
himself that the key-note of this ferocity was jea- 
lousy, and that Orestes, banished and dispossess- 
ed, would have been neither ferocious nor jealous 
had he not still been in love. We do not reason 
on the exact shape of a wound while we are 
smarting from the pain, and the rough, rude, and 
sneering tone of this letter was a wound to the 
good friend who had made himself the watch-dog 
guarding the absent chum’s ewe-lamb from the 
wolves. Perhaps Asmodeus might have whisper- 
ed, with a laugh, Quis custodiet? Failing Asmo- 
deus, the honest fellow’s loyalty was without a 
flaw, and the return was—this black ingratitude. 

But so much may be said for Cyril: to people 
at a distance the most exaggerated reports come 
like gospel truth, and few stop to sift or ana- 
lyze. And he was not one of those few. He 
had always had unbounded trust both in Ran- 
dolph and in Stella; but he knew human nature, 
he said to himself after the manner of those who 
blaspheme it, and he was prepared for treachery 
even from him, and for infidelity even from her. 
Wherefore he first chaffed Pylades bitterly about 
the secretaryship, and then he added: “From 
what I hear, however, you can not be going for 
the gloves, as the fair lady in question has ap- 
parently made her choice, and the two strings to 
her bow, of which you are only one, poor old man ! 
have coalesced into a single line of catgut—Mr. 
Valentine Cowley! They say that orange blos- 
soms may be looked for in that quarter before 
long. Ishould like to have a square inch of the 
bride-cake, just to see how it looks and tastes.” 
Then warming to his mad work, one thought en- 
gendering another, and fear exaggerating doubt, 
he added an unworthy bit of moral bravado, 
which was essentially despair, and said: “ Well! 
I am no dog in the manger! As I can not mar- 
ry Miss Stella Branscombe myself, I hope she will 
find her happiness with Mr. Valentine Cowley, 
though I would rather she had chosen you. So 
you see, old fellow, the sublime state of philoso- 
phy to which I have brought myself. Give me 
credit for the endeavor. And read this to Stella. 
I wish it. It will set to rest any little lingering 
feeling that she may still have for me, and I owe 
it to myself that she should not think Iam break- 
ing my heart for her or because of this marriage. 
Having once thrown me over, all the rest comes 
easy.” And then he added: “Perhaps I shall 
follow her example myself one of these days. 
We have no end of nice girls floating about here ; 
and a man might do worse than take one of them 
to himself. Weshallsee. At all events, it is on 
the cards.” 

This letter placed Randolph in a difficult posi- 
tion. He was one of those blindly faithful men 
who obey against their own better reason. If 
Cyril commanded him to tell Stella what he had 
said, Randolph saw no way out of the obligation. 
The whole thing was a frightfully painful tangle 
from first to last, but coupled with Jack’s 
of Cyril’s “goings on” with Mrs. White, it did 
seem really a renunciation of the past, and the 
playing away of trust after hope. And perhaps 
if Cyril had really not only given up all claim on 
Stella, but all desire of future it would be 
better to tell her, so that she should not break 
her heart for a man who had so satisfactorily 
patched up his. 

All the same, Randolph knew that nothing was 
“on” between her and Valentine Cowley; and he 
could not very well show her what Cyril had said 
about himself. But he had to tell her something. 
And even if he had decided on keeping silence his 
manner would have betrayed him, as it always did 
when any trouble brooded over his face and his 
heart like a fog between earth and sky. 

Since that evening at the Lyons’, Cyril’s name 
had not been mentioned at Rose Hill. Mr. Brans- 
combe had contented himself with a few slight- | 
ing allusions to false gods and women who de- 
clined on lower levels; and Hortensia had taken 


occasion, once or twice, to declaim against’ the | 
wickedness of modern youth in general, and to |. 


say how far the men of the elder generation sur- 
passed them in nobility and refinement. To all 
of which Stella had given a calm and ee 
kind of assent, as to vague 

had no special application to her, while stiffen 
ing her slender neck so that no one should see 
what she felt, or if, indeed, she felt anythin 

all. Those cruel words were the cross on which 
she hung the garlands of her faith, of her denial, 
her constancy, her love. She would as soon have 
denied her religion as have doubted Cyril Ponson- 





by, an unspoiled woman having at least this ad- 
vantage over the nobler sex in that “ knowledge 
of human nature” does not include with her pes- 
simistic unbelief or blasphemous denial. She 
may be ignorant, enthusiastic, credulous, and 
blind. Be it so. She has for compensation the 
happiness of ever living with her ideal enthroned 
in the innermost recesses of her heart—of hold- 
ing the man whom she has once loved to be ever 
worthy of her love—and she escapes the pain of 
doubting the divine and making war on her gods, 

Her eyes made quick by suffering and keen by 
love, Stella saw that something ailed her 
friend and self-appointed watch-dog—her father’s 
secretary and Cyril's representative. She guess- 
ed at once that it had reference to Cyril. Cyril 
and all that grew about him —as the suckers 
from a rose-bush, the shoots of a vine—were the 
Alpha and Omega of her relations with Randolph. 
She was his Star to him; he was only the reflec- 
tion of her love to her. Were Cyril to pass out 
of her memory, Randolph would pass out of her 
life, as the shadow fades away when the sun goes 
down. While the one lived and was loved—and 
while he lived he would be loved — his friend 
would be hers, because part of himself by associ- 
ation. To love Randolph was one way of ex- 
pressing love for Cyril; just as if this good and 
faithful Pylades had been a horse or dog which 
Cyril had confided to her hands, and which was 
therefore sacred to her because it had been dear 
to him. 

Hence, when she saw that something was amiss 
with Randolph, she thought of Cyril; and when 
she said, “ Randolph, what is the matter?” she 
did not mean “ with you,” but “ with Cyril.” 

“Why do you ask, Miss Stella?” he said, in 
confusion. 

“ Because I can see that something is wrong,” 
was her reply. 

“T wish you had not asked!” he said again, 
looking at her sorrowfully. 

“ But you must tell me,” she returned, with a cer- 
tain serious authority, a certain gentle queenliness 
which it was impossible for him to disobey. Nev- 
ertheless, though he knew that he must yield in 
the end, he hung back now and hesitated, un- 
willing to strike the blow which would pain her 
so acutely. 

“T would rather not,” he said, reluctantly. 

“Tell me,” she said again, with her gentle per- 
emptoriness, 

“T have heard from Cyril,” he began, and then 
he stopped. At that moment he realized the 
whole anguish of Jephthah, the tragic obedience 
to his vow of Agamemnon. 

“Well, from Cyril,” she repeated, the color 
deepening on her face, but no glad smile upon 
her lips, no sunshine or delight in her eyes. 
“ What does he say? What does he write about ?” 
she asked. 

“He has heard something about Valentine 
Cowley,” said Randolph, with the blundering 
honesty of a faithful servant doing his duty and 
devoid of tact. 

The blood left her face, and then came back 
till her cheeks burned as if with fever. 

“Yes,” she said, as quietly as she could speak. 
“What has he heard ?” 

“That you are engaged, and going to be mar- 
ried,” said Randolph. 

Now the worst was over. The murder was 
out, and no more remained behind. 

“Does he believe it?” asked Stella, speaking 
slowly. He hung his head. This feeling of re- 
lief and the worst known was premature. The 
poison bag had yet another drop, and he must 
empty it on her heart. 

“Yes,” he answered, in a low voice. 

“He does? He believes it, Randolph ?” 

“Yes.” 

She was silent for a few moments, silent be- 
cause a little stunned. It was a cruel return for 
her own faith in him. She had refused to be- 
lieve a word to his discredit, and she had defend- 
ed him publicly in the face of the world. At the 
first lying report his faith in her had gone into 
dust, and he believed her capable of an act of in- 
fidelity which with her took rank as a crime. 

“And what does he say?” she asked, after a 

use, 

She too must turn the knife in her wound aft- 
er the manner of the tortured. 

“ He sends his congratulations, ” said Randolph, 
“and hopes you will be happy.” 

“He wants me to marry ?” 

“He did not say that he wanted you to marry,” 
he answered. 

“ But he does not disapprove ?” 

“No, he does not disapprove.” 

“ And he congratulates me ?” 

“Yes, he congratulates you,” repeated the poor 
watch-dog, sadly. 

She held her head high. An odd look of pride 
struggled with her pain, and on the whole per- 
haps overcame it. 

“T shall never marry Valentine Cowley, who, 
in the first place, has not asked me,” she said ; 
“but do not say so to Cyril,” she added, imperi- 
ously. “If he doubts me, he must; but I will 
not do anything to undeceive him. You will do 
as I say, Randolph? You will not tell him that 
-it is all a mistake, and that I am not going to be 
: to any one? If you say anything about 
“me, merely say that you told me, and nothing 
‘more. You will do this?” she asked 
“Yes,” he answered, humbly. 

; not a word !” 


she repeated, passionately. “Only that you gave 
me his message. It was a: message, Randolph, 


“Yes,” he said, still so humble in his conscious- 
ness of crime and cruelty. “ He said I was to tell 
ou.” 
“ Well, say that you told me—that you gave me 
his message, and that I said nothing,” reiterated 


Stella, her passion deepening. ‘I rely on you to 
do this.” 
“You may; I will do just as you say,” he an. 
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swered. “Oh, how sorry I am about it all! 
What miserable work all this gossip is!” 

“ He will know better some day,” she said, with 
vehemence and pride together. Then, suddenly 
relaxing into the self-pity of surprise at his dis- 
trust, she added, tremulously, “I should have 
thought he would have known better now.” 

And with this her passion broke; the unnat- 
ural strain relaxed, and she hurried from the 
room because she could not control her weakness, 
and did not wish even her good friend and watch- 
dog to discover it. 

It was a fair and sunny afternoon, and Hor- 
tensia Lyon was with them, as one of the family. 
Indeed, she was now almost as much one of the 
Branscombe family as of her own. Randolph 
had done his work for the day and had been dis- 
missed ; and the three sat in the study in spite of 
Dr. Quigley and his advice—an artistic fever-fit 
being at this moment strong on Mr. Branscombe. 
Stella was paler even than usual, pallid as she al- 
ways was; and a certain feverish irritability of 
manner, a certain strained hardness of expres- 
sion, made her as unlike her ordinary self as this 
cruel distrust was unlike the Cyril of her love. 
Her voice had a thin, metallic ring in it, which of 
itself betrayed suffering, for when the naturally 
hard become unnaturally soft, and the soft make 
themselves hard, then we may know that the 
shadowy arrow has struck, and that the wound 
is bleeding inwardly. And at this moment poor 
Stella’s heart was bleeding in such sort that all 
her joy, all her hope and peace and happiness and 
love, now and to come, seemed ebbing away for- 
ever. But she was brave through it all, and gave 
no other sign than was to be found in this euri- 
ously hard and feverish manner, this thin metal- 
lic echo in her voice. 

“ Have you heard that Mrs. Latrobe’s little boy 
is very ill ?” asked Hortensia, breaking the silence 
which had fallen on the trio. 

It was a silence which had come upon an inter- 
change of flatteries between the elderly idol and 
his young devotee, wherein each had presented 
the other with a piece of moral embroidery of un- 
usual brilliancy, and both had accepted the of- 
fering with perfect good faith in its fitness. 

Hortensia was at this moment sitting to Mr. 
Branscombe as Una. His model for the lion was 
one of those natural-history cards which are pub- 
lished for schools, and colored by the intelligent 
foreman of the printing works. Mr. Branscombe 
had enlarged the copy, and gone beyond the fore- 
man in his reds and browns ; so that he had made 
a queer-looking thing on the whole, like nothing 
so much as a pincushion. Una was a very re- 
spectable marionette, a little dislocated; but the 
original was charmed with herself as seen on the 
canvas; and the mind bringing the desire to find 
perfection, found it. 

“Have you heard of it, Stella?” asked Hor- 
tensia, in the patronizing tone which had become 
habitual to her now when addressing her elderly 
idol’s unsatisfactory daughter. 

“No,” answered Stella, taken out of her own 
thoughts as by a violent wrench. “When did 
you hear it ?—and when was he taken ill?” 

“ A few days ago. I know it from the Penne- 
fathers. They called yesterday about a subscrip- 
tion for that old Reuben Norris, who lives out at 
Barnes, and they told us. The little boy has some 
kind of dreadful fever. I do not know what it is, 
but he is very ill, and Dr. Quigley thinks rather 
seriously of him.” 

“T should like to go and inquire,” said Stella, 
rising with nervous haste. 

“My dear, unreasonable, impulsive child !—a 
malignant fever of an unknown character, and 
you entering the house? Is that wise, my little 
daughter ?” asked Mr. Branscombe, in a sweetly 
repressive manner—Wisdom laying a large cool 
hand on the feverish head of Folly. “ A note by 
a servant will be sufficient.” 

“Should I run any danger, papa, by simply in- 
quiring at the door ?” asked Stella. 

She was so unhappy herself, she felt as if she 
must go to Augusta, who was even more unhappy. 
Community of sorrow seems somehow to soothe 
and lighten individual pain; and the folly of all 
this flattery between her father and Hortensia, 
always revolting, jarred on her to-day almost be- 
yond bearing. If Randolph Mackenzie had been 
there, she might have endured it better, As it 
was, the irritation that it roused in her was more 
than she could well suppress. She did not know 
how it had come about, but always, always, now 
she found herself set in some kind of antagonism 
to her father. And as for Hortensia—had she 
been able to do as she would, she would have cut 
short their friendly intimacy to a hand-shake on 
the Sunday, and would have felt the cessation of 
this daily intercourse almost as restful as sleep. 

“No; you must not go,” said Mr. Branscombe, 
with less suavity and more decision. 

“ But, papa—” began Stella. 

“Tf your father says not, Stella?” said Hor- 
tensia, with a grave, reproving air. 

“ My dear, do as you are bid—write a note, and 
send it by the groom,” said Mr. Branscombe, with 
still less suavity and still more decision. “ Take 
a pattern from your excellent little friend, and 
do not dispute my will in this childish manner.” 

Stella did not answer. She felt terribly re- 
bellious and impatient, and wanted to break out 
into open wrath against this excellent little friend ; 
but she bit her lips with a vexed little air, held 
her peace, and wrote her note to Augusta, saying 
that she would, if she could, call at her house to- 
morrow to learn all particulars. Then she sealed 
her envelope, and sent off the note by the servant, 
and took up a piece of embroidery, which sud- 
out had become as distasteful as everything else 
in life. 

Hortensia was sitting absolutely like a statue. 
Her very eyes were fixed. Save for the light rise 
and fall of her severely cut gown, covering her 
small childish bosom, she might have been a 
clothed and painted statue, lifeless for all eter- 
nity. 





“ How can you sit so still? I declare you do 
not even wink,” suddenly cried Stella, with odd 
petulance. “I should stiffen into stone if I sat 


“Tt is no trouble to me to sit still and think.” 

“You are the most perfect model in all re- 
spects,” said Mr. Branscombe, enthusiastically. 
“You were born for the studio.” 

“You are so good to say so! I am always so 
pleased when I do anything that pleases you—so 
proud to be praised by you,” said Hortensia, with 
maidenly modesty, but turning her eyes on Mr. 
Branscombe with their well-known look of adora- 
tion. 

“ My praise will not content you for long, I am 
afraid,” returned Finery Fred, with a tender and 
regretful kind of gallantry—a marshalling, as it 
were, of his sixty winters in front of her nine- 
teen summers, “Some day others, more appro- 
priate, will give you the happiness that you ought 
to have ; but the praises of none will be so sincere 
as those of your old friend at Rose Hill.” 

“ Yours will content me forever,” said Horten- 
sia, humble, devout, adoring. 

He turned to her with a smile. It was the 
smile of handsome Fred Branscombe when he 
had picked up another foolish, fluttering little 
heart, and was holding it in his hand as a study. 

Stella flushed to the roots of her hair. She felt 
that things could not go on long as they were. 
Her dislike of Hortensia was growing daily, and 
would soon burst through the present bounds of 
prudence and reserve. She could not bear it 
much longer—she knew she could not. _Irrita- 
ble, nervous, sore as she was to-day, this senti- 
mental flirtation between her father and the little 
Puritan tried her to the utmost. She did not see 
it as flirtation—that is not the word which she 
would have given it. She saw it more as an en- 
croachment on her own domain, and was jealous, 
not of the future, but of the present. 

“T shall become quite jealous of you, Horten- 
sia,” she said, in a forced manner—forced because 
attempting to be gay and careless, while in reality 
she was angry and disturbed. “You make too 
much of papa.” 

“What an odd thing to say!” said Hortensia, 
opening her eyes with her now usual look of 
reproof. ‘Can any one make too much of your 
father ?” 

“ His daughter apparently thinks so,” said Mr. 
Branscombe, with what was meant to be a pained 
but always generous smile of magnanimity. 

“T do not like any one to take my place,” said 
Stella, laying her hand on her father’s arm. 

“Then you are not going to be jealous; you 
are so already,” returned Hortensia, with prim 
logic. ‘“ And to be jealous is to be naughty.” 

“T am not apt to feel things without a cause ; 
so if I am jealous, I have cause,” said Stella, with 
her array of logic. 

“You have no cause, my dear Stella,” said her 
father, gravely. 

“People are often jealous for no reason what- 
ever. And Stella has none to be jealous of poor 
little insignificant me,” said Hortensia, with the 
deepest humility, tears coming into her eyes as 
she spoke. 

“No daughter would like to feel that she was 
being supplanted,” said Stella, flashing out the 
secret fire that was so difficult to damp down. 

“It is too bad of you to say that!” said Hor- 
tensia, angrily. ‘How cruel you are, Stella! I 
did not think you could have been so cruel !” 

“Hush! hush, my children!” broke in Mr. 
Branscombe’s level, artificial voice. “What a 
pair of foolish young creatures you are!” he 
added, with a not displeased smile. He rather 
liked, indeed, this little passage of arms of which 
he had been the cause, though it was only between 
a couple of children—of whom one was his own 
daughter. Still, it was better than nothing, and 
undoubtedly it both soothed and inspirited him. 
But now he turned to Stella. 

“ My dear,” he said, with all his well-worn ur- 
banity of manner, “no daughter need fear to be 
supplanted so long as she does her duty. While 
you are conscious of doing your duty in a whole- 
hearted and unbroken chain of thoughts and ac- 
tions, be not afraid of your charming little friend 
here, nor of any other. The fear and the remedy 
lie in your own hands. Your position with your 
father depends on yourself alone. Jealousy is the 
mark of a vulgar mind and a bad conscience; I 
do not wish to think you possess the one or the 
other. And now, my dear Una, attention, if you 
please. I am just at the delicate curves of your 
exceedingly dainty and difficult little mouth, and 
it is essential that we have peace and quiet. My 
Genius is a very Egeria, and needs the sweet in- 
fluence of repose if she is to guide my hand to 
good work. So please remain as you are. You 
are perfect, my little friend—absolutely perfect !” 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
TAKING BREATH. 


Tue next few weeks passed quietly. Local 
history stood still, and nothing was afloat save 
the illness of Mrs. Latrobe’s child, and the specu- 
lations of the neighbors as to whether Dr. Quig- 
ley would pull the little fellow through or no. 
Winter was slowly passing into spring, but very 
slowly indeed; like the tardy waking of a slug- 
gard who will not raise himself to active life; and 
the moment was emphatically one of suspended 
animation and taking breath all round. 

To Stella it was as if she had come into a 
strange phase of existence—where she had to 
learn a new language and forget her old songs. 
She and Randolph Mackenzie had now nothing to 
say to each other, and spent their time, when they 
were together, in staring blankly at the dead past. 
Their fertile theme of converse was closed against 
them, and they stood in dumb distress before the 
shut gates of their forbidden pleasaunce. il, 
who had been their one inexhaustible subject of 





living talk, lay now as a dumb dead thing between 
them. They thought of nothing else, but they 
never spoke of him, and they ha’: nothing else to 
speak of. Therefore the presence of that good, 
honest-hearted, if ever stupid-headed, Pylades, 
which had brought with it the reflected lustre of 
memory and association, eé now as dark as 
the rest; and poor Stella had no more of that 
moonlight-colored happiness which, until now, it 
had been his appointed mission to bestow. 

Also, without doubt and without denial, she bad 
lost her old place with her father—and Hortensia 
Lyon had taken it. And as yet she scarcely un- 
derstood the boundaries of her new sphere, or 
could say when or where Hortensia had dispos- 
sessed her. An odd kind of coolness had sprung 
up between daughter and father, which both felt, 
and which neither would have confessed, nor 
could perhaps have assigned to its exact cause. 
Certainly she had broken down under the strain 
of her close attendance on him after her mother’s 
death ; so that he had been forced to have a sec- 
cretary to do the work for which, since nature 
had so manifestly consecrated her, he thought 
that love should have made her strong enough. 
And she knew that he was disappointed and an- 
noyed with her because of her failure—a failure 
which Hortensia always accentuated so bitterly, 
and against which she placed in contrast herself 
and her protest and her devotion as a shining 
statue of silver against a dull background of lead. 

Yet Stella could not beg her father to let her 
take up her dropped burden. She could not !— 
no, not even if that should include his renewed 
approbation! She felt that it was better for both, 
and better even for her love for him, that she 
knew little of, and was associated not at all with, 
the life of that stifling studio. The work, in the 
admiration of which she had been brought up as 
in a fixed doctrine of righteousness, had become 
quite another thing to her of late from what it 
had been in the old days of reverent worship, 
when her mother had impressed on her, as the 
eleventh commandment, the majesty of papa’s 
genius, the gloriousness of its results, and the in- 
disputable right of the domestic Apollo to her 
own life and her first cares. Stella had not yet 
come to Mrs. Morshead’s state of mind when she 
could call it all “horrid stuff” and “ vile balder- 
dash.” That would have been a species of blas- 
phemy still to her. But she was in a state when 
the paternal poetry and music were inexpressibly 
wearisome ; when she had no kind of interest in 
the paternal pictures ; and when the whole thing 
had become to her dry husks and lifeless chaff. It 
was all her own fault; that she knew; still, there 
it was, and she could not conceal it from herself. 

Beyond this unconfessed coolness, because of 
her intellectual defection from her duty, stood 
Hortensia as even a graver cause for sorrow. 
Creeping into her rightful place in her father’s 
heart, nearer and nearer as the days went on, the 
little Puritan was indeed taking that place which 
was the daughter’s only, and should have remain- 
ed hers to the end. But how to cut the ground 
from under those stealing, crafty feet? She, 
Stella, could not tell her father that he was not 
to write odes and sonnets to Hortensia Lyon, be- 
cause she, his daughter, was jealous, and did not 
like it. Neither could she tell Hortensia that she 
was not to be her father’s model, now as Una, 
now as Miranda, again as Evangeline, and again as 
only herself idealized, because she, her friend, was 
jealous of that too, and did not like it. She had 
to bear it quietly, whether she liked it or no, and 
her feelings in the matter made no part of the play. 

Again, she knew that she was displeasing this 
dear father of hers about Valentine Cowley. He 
held to their frequent correspondence; and she, 
knowing all that she did, shrank from it as false- 
hood, treachery, desecration, and a dozen other 
bad things, like so many snakes in a basket. 
And Mr. Branscombe resented nothing so much 
as disobedience to his will. But that he should 
so hold to this correspondence was a puzzle which 
Stella could not understand, look at it how she 
would. He, so careful, so delicate, so fastidious, 
as he was about the conduct of a woman, to force 
her into this frequent interehange of letters with 
a young man for whom she had no special liking ; 
to rebuke her as he did if her answers were too 
short, too tardy, too lifeless; and to praise the 
young fellow himself at the expense of all other 
men, and especially at the expense, by implica- 
tion, of poor Cyril and his friend Randolph Mac- 
kenzie—what did it all mean? Over and over 
again that swift glance of terror at the coming 
awakening, which Sandro Kemp had once seen, 
translated itself into a rapid thought of doubt and 
anguish. No, it could not be called a thought; 
it had not formulated itself so plainly as that. 
It was only a vague sensation, a blinding flash of 
fear lest some day she should see clearly, to find 
her father less than the godlike being she had 
been taught to believe him, his genius a sham, be- 
hind which his vanity was the only living thing— 
that vanity the real cause of her mother’s death, 
and his dealing with herself eminently and entire- 
ly cruel, selfish, unfair, and unfatherly. She did 
not think all this in so many set terms; she only 
dumbly feared and unconsciously foresaw. But 
just as the lagging spring, though slowly, was 
surely awakening out of the sleep of winter, so 
would that drowsy sentiment of hers one day 
break into life and confession. And then all 
dumb doubt and love-created denial would be at 
an end. 

Times were hard with poor Stella at this mo- 
ment. Beginning to unconsciously suspect the 
flimsy pretentiousness of her beloved father—a 
certain estrangement setting in between them— 
jealous of Hortensia, whose influence somehow 
wrought against her, she scarcely knew how or 
could say when—the girl was also unutterably 
distressed by this correspondence with Valentine 
Cowley. Forced on her by the one to whom she 
would naturally have looked for protection against 
an intimacy which she herself did not desire, what 
could she do? Every week Val wrote to her one 
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or more long, long letters, to which she sometimes 
said to her father, passionately, she would not re- 
ply. For rare as passion used to be with Stella 
in the days gone by, it was unhappily by no means 
infrequent now ; and if her father sometimes said 
he did not know his child—his sweet and placid 
child—in the irritable and nervous rebel, whose 
will so often came into collision with his own, 
Stella did not know herself. She used to be 
dreadfully sorry and ashamed of herself; she 
would resolve to be more patient and self-re- 
strained another time—not let little things annoy 
her as they did; not be so irritable with Horten- 
sia; not be so strange and sore with her father. 
Yet something stronger than herself seemed to 
possess her on the next occasion, and she stood 
before the dark shadow of her new self terrified, 
repentant, but somehow unable to do better. 

If only she could cut short this correspondence 
with Valentine Cowley! She thought that every- 
thing would go so much more smoothly if she 
were but fairly rid of this oppressive incubus. 
How she hated those long letters of his, all about 
nothing, as they were, yet always with a secret 
thread, a hidden core, which she would not recog- 
nize and could not deny. This last, over the an- 
swer to which she and her father had had some- 
thing like a quarrel, what nonsense it all was! 
She cared nothing for the “ Earthly Paradise,” or 
the “ Stones of Venice” ; the “Story of the Golden 
Fleece,” or that of the “ Apples of the Hesper- 
ides” ; the description of the old church at Tor- 
cello; the meaning of its architecture; or the fine 
fancy which tossed up in solid foam the cupolas 
of St. Mark, and that, as fine, which chronicled 
the deed—all this was of course intellectually 
true enough, she dared say ; but she really had no 
interest in it; and still less had she for the little 
under-current of personal application which car- 
ried these surface flowers of eloquence to their 
destination. And when her father, to whom she 
gave the letter unopened, launched out in praise 
of its beauty of thought and picturesqueness of 
expression, its tender tone of poetry, its sweet re- 
ligiousness of feeling, and called on her to laud 
with him the writer of such an admirable essay, 
she could not bring herself to be his echo—she 
could not, and she would not! Nor would she 
answer this letter itself. A few significant phrases, 
imbedded in the more purely literary mass, fright- 
ened and repelled her. Val once spoke of the 
future in connection with her as a mysterious 
happiness lying in his way; and once he hinted 
at the time when he should be able to direct her 
mind to his favorite subjects more thoroughly 
than now, and to take joy in her companionship 
on his special lines of thought. The words came 
in quite naturally, and as if born of the preced- 
ing phrases. All the same, they revolted Stella; 
and she felt that she must put a stop to this cor- 
respondence before she had been further com- 
mitted. 

She was not a girl to think a man in love with 
her because he liked her society; and she had 
not seen in Val what the outside world had de- 
tected clearly enough. But she was by no means 
a fool, and she had her possibilities of enlight- 
enment free of vanity, like others, and she had 
been enlightened, as we know ; wherefore it was 
that she suddenly took her stand, and, in spite of 
her father’s displeasure, said, with strange passion: 

“ Papa, I will not write any more to Mr. Cow- 
ley. His letters do not interest me. I am tired 
of them.” 

“ My will, my dear Stella, is that you do write,” 
her father answered, with quiet firmness and ma- 
jestic decision. 

“You will not force me when it is so much 
against my inclination?” said Stella, turning to 
him a white face and a pair of dark, wide-opened 
eyes. 

“T would have your inclination run parallel 
with my own,” was his reply. 

“Tt can not, papa. I hate these letters,” said 
Stella, warmly. “ Why should I write to a young 
man like Mr. Cowley?” she continued, almost in- 
dignantly. “He is the only man to whom I do 
write; why should I to him? I do not care for 
him half as much as I care for James Penne- 
father, or for even poor dear noisy Jack, and I do 
not write to them.” 

“My dear, when you can compare a young man 
of Mr. Valentine Cowley’s superior acquirements 
to two such earth-worms, such mere clods and 
beetles as the Pennefathers, it is time to close 
the conversation. I shall have you next bring on 
the field my groom, or my gardener’s lad; you 
would not range on an appreciably lower level if 
you did.” 

“Papa!” remonstrated Stella. 

“You and I, my dear Stella, do not agree in 
our tastes, I am sorry to say,” continued her fa- 
ther, loftily. ‘You prefer matter to mind in all 
directions. Between your little friend Hortensia, 
with her delicate organization and pearly purity, 
and the coarse fibre of Mrs. Latrobe, you choose 
the latter; between this noble youth, this Ad- 
mirable Crichton, Mr. Valentine Cowley, and that 
clod-like Mr. Randolph Mackenzie, with his com- 
panion clod, Mr. Cyril Ponsonby, you prefer these 
latter two. No; undoubtedly we do not agree, 
my dear Stella, in our estimate of the best things 
in human nature, and I am sorry for it.” 

“That has nothing to do with my writing to 
Mr. Valentine Cowley,” said Stella; “and,” she 
added, with strange rebelliousness, “ I do not think 
I should be forced to do it when I do not like it.” 

“You are not forced; you do it because I wish 
it,” said her father, suddenly setting his sails to 
the old tack. 

“ And you will not wish it if I so much dislike 
it?” said Stella, with as sudden a return to her 
old coaxing and caressing manner. 

“For this once oblige me,” said her father, 
smoothing the hair from her forehead, and kiss- 
ing her gently—* for this once.” 

And poor Stella was conquered, as he knew she 
would be. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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SHOTOVER GORGE BRIDGE. 


SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND. 

NHE accompanying illustrations are intended to convey in a 
I. slight degree the character of the scenery of Lake Wakatipu, 
the largest of a group of very interesting lakes, situated in the 
southern province of Otago, New Zealand. This lake is in the 
form of the letter 8, Kingston being situated at the southern end, 
Queenstown (the chief town) in the centre, and Kinlock at the head 
of the lake. 

Kingston is a very small place, being merely the railway terminus 
and starting-point of the lake steamer. ‘“ We were fortunate,” 
says the artist, “in having a lovely day for our trip, which greatly 
enhanced the beauty of the grand scenery on either side of the 
lake. The color of the mountains in this district is very notice- 
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able; even at a short distance 
the blue is intense, and where 
the deeper shadows ‘contrast 
with the snow, appears almost 
black. 

“ After a three hours’ steam 
we reached Queenstown, which 
is charmingly situated at the 
foot of a range of hills, with 
Ben-Lomond towering in the 
background. From here we 
took a drive to Arrowtown, 
through picturesque scenery, 
passing Frankton and Lake 
Hayes on our way, and re- 
turning by another road to 
Queenstown, passed over the 
Shotover Bridge, said to be at 
the highest elevation of any 
bridge in New Zealand. 

“Karly next morning we 
left in the steamer for the 
head of the lake, and it 
was again our good fortune 
to have a most beautiful day. 
E new headland or peak 
as it came into view was duly 
admired, the banks in many 

aces being brightened by the scarlet flowers of 
the iron-tree, but when we at last came in full view 
of the head, it was simply exquisite. In the background, to the 
right, towered Mount Earlslaw, 9000 feet high, one white mass, with 
its glacier-crowned pinnacles dazzlingly bright in the sunshine; 
then Mount Alfred, looking very dark against the snowy back- 
ground of the Forbes ranges with their perfect reflections; while 
the Humboldt and Crichton ranges completed a magnificent sight, 
never to be forgotten. 

““We landed at Kinlock, consisting of a good hotel and a few 
bushmen’s houses, and found the time pass so pleasantly that we 
staid there four days, making frequent e: ions by a tramway 
into the bush, which was very lovely, consisting chiefly of red 
beech-trees, with their brilliant scarlet and russet leaves shining 


FRANKTON—ON THE ROAD TO ARROWTOWN, 


out against the blue distance and white snow of the glaciers. In 
fact, the whole of the Wakatipu district seems specially suited to 
minister to one’s appreciation of the beautiful. At every turn 
there is something to admire, with an ever-charming variety. For 
invalids a more perfect climate could not be found (in the summer 
season), for apart from the beautiful scenery, which is said to 
equal the- most romantic portions of Switzerland, simply to be 
there and enjoy the exhilarating breezes could not fail to be 
beneficial.” 

Remote as New Zealand seems to Americans, it is already be- 
coming familiar ground to Englishmen, in common with all the 
English domains, and health-seekers are adding it to their already 


HEAD OF LAKE WAKATIPU—EARLSLAW (9000 FEET) TO THE RIGHT. 
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Svuran anp Lace 
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long list of resorts. 
Doubtless, with the 
improved facilities 
for travel, Ameri- 
cans will occasion- 
ally also find their 
way thither, al- 
though with their 
paradisiacal climate 
of Southern Califor- 
nia, which has the 
advantage of being 
equally delightful 
the whole year 
round, they scarcely 
need to have re- 
course for a health- 
ful climate to far- 
off New Zealand. 


Coiffure of Su- 
rah and Lace. 
For this coiffure 
a brim thirteen inch- 
es long and an inch 
and a quarter wide 
is cut of white stiff 
net. Attached to the back edge of this brim, at an 
inch from the ends, are the ends of a band of like 
material six inches and a half long and an inch and a 
quarter wide ; both the brim and the band are edged 
with wire and covered with cream-colored Surah. The 
brim is edged at the top and bottom with box-pleated 
cream-colored lace two inches and a quarter wide. 
The crown is formed by a three-cornered piece of 
cream-colored Surah, the straight sides of which are 
ten inches and a half long, which is arranged on the 


Critre Lisse anp Lace 
Cravat Bow. 
For description see Supplement. 











Fig. 1.—Satmv pe Lyon Dress.—Crt 
Patrern, No. 3061; Price 20 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Fam.te anp Brocape Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XL, Figs. 51-55, 
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Fig. 1.—Nvns’ Vertina Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement, 
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Fig. 2.—Mutt Dress. Fig. 3.—Fievrep OrGanpy Dress. 


For pattern and description see 


For description see 
Suppl., No, IX., Figs. 41-45. 


Supplement. 
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Fig. 4.—Batiste Dress. 


For pattern and description see 


Suppl., No. VILL, Figs. 38-40. 
DRESSES, 
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brim and band 
as shown in the 
illustration. The 
coiffure is trim- 
med with bows 
of old gold satin 
ribbon two inch- 
es and a quarter 
wide, and gold 
and pearl beads 
in rows and pend- 
ants. 


Work-Baskets, 


Figs, 1-4, 
See illustrations 

Cravat Bow or Mutt, Lace, on page 218. 
AND FLOWERS THe baskets 
For description see Supplement Fi 1 and 3 
ure of whit 
wicker-work and black varnished split cane. For 
the basket Fig 1 the cane rods are stretched with 
cross stitches of white cotton in the manner shown 
in Fig. 2, and edged on both sides with blue chenille. 


Two rows of similar chenille separated by a row of 
gold braid border the bottom of the basket. Blue 
chenille is run in and out of the cover, the centre of 
which is ornamented with a blue silk pompon. Dou- 
ble blue chenille is stretched across the pompon from 
one end of the handle to the other, and the ends are 








Fig. 5.—Brack Gros Grain Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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tied in any and finished with blue silk tassels, 
as seen in the illustration. 

The basket Fig. 3 is furnished with a bag at 
the top, for which a strip of olive velveteen 
three inches and a half wide is joined to the up- 
per edge. A shirr is run in the bag, through 
which olive silk cord is drawn, The sides of the 
basket are ornamented with a border, which is 
worked on white square-meshed net with filoselle 
silk in Gobelin stitch in the manner shown in Fig. 
4, which gives a section in full size. The loz- 
enge-shaped figures are worked with red silk in 
three shades, the serpentine lines and the button- 
hole stitch edge at the bottom with olive silk in 
three shades, and the top of the border with light 
olive. The surplus net below the button-hole 
stitches is cut away, and tassels of light olive silk 
tied with red are attached at the points. Olive 
silk cord covers the joining of the border at the 
lower edge of the bag. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sry_e.—Use either nuns’ veiling or else India mull 
trimmed with the new d’Aurillac lace for a simple dress 
for a bride and for her maida. The bride should wear 
a tulle veil, and the attendants may wear white bon- 
nets, or else picturesque white hats. The flowers at 
the corsage, and a basket of flowers carried on the 
arm, will give sufficient color to the bridemaids’ dress- 
es, All should wear white gloves. 

H. K. B.—It is customary for a bride married in a 
white satin dress to wear a veil, unless she has been 
married before. 

R. M. O. N.—You will find the desired information 
in the article on kettledrums published in Bazar No. 
12, Vol. X. Cake is usually served with coffee at an 
evening entertainment. The number of courses de- 
pends on your inclination, We can not tell you how 
to make a cribbage board. 

Constant Reaper.—Two methods of traneferring 
the designs, by pouncing and by means of tracing- 
paper or cloth, and the materials used in each process, 
were described in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIII. 

Simpc_e Simon.—We do not answer queries by mail. 
We know of nothing that will bleach your hair silvery 
white, and advise you not to ran the risk of injuring it 
by nostrums. Wedding cards should always be ac- 
knowledged ; a simple formula is sufficient. Finger- 
bowls are not commonly used at tea; they are in order 
at breakfast, or whenever juicy fruit makes them a ne- 
ceasity. 

Mrs. E. B, F.—A written acceptance to a five-o’clock 
tea is not necessary; send your card, if unable to at- 
tend. You will find the articles you want in the cur- 
rent volume of Harper’s Young People, Nos. 59 and 67. 

B. 8.—A dark green satin Surah combined with gay 
bayadere-striped satin will be a handsome spring dress 
for a young lady of eighteen years. For hints about 
making, read the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. XIV. 

M. L. H.—Smooth wooden picture-frames, neatly 
covered with dark velvet of inexpensive quality, are 
very pretty, and not costly. 

Svssoriser.—A soft-crowned turban of white bas- 
ket-cloth or of plush is pretty for a boy two years old, 
and there are little caps with visors that are also suit- 
able. The wide-brimmed soft beaver hats set on the 
back of the head are pretty if the little fellow wears a 
bang on the forehead and long waving hair behind. 
A princesse coat with deep collar is made of cloth, 
plush, or velvet, for the wrap to wear with any of 
these hats. Tan and coachmen’s drab are popular 
colors for such garments. 

Appre.—Four sets of under-flannels are enough for 
comfort and cleanliness. Woollen stockings are now 
brought out in as beautiful colors and designs as those 
of silk or lisle-thread. If you have worn white and 
black, you are ready to put on colors at once, if you 
choose. It is impossible to decide for you about the 
number of dresses, or what they will cost. The plain 
and striped woollens, and Surah or satin merveilleux 
dresses, described in late numbers of the Bazar, will 
be the novelties for spring, and you should get these 
in preference to silk dresses. Satin is also preferable 
to silk for your wedding dress. The veil is usually 
worn, but you can omit it if you like, especially as you 
are not to have bridemaids, a reception, or cards. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN DEPRESSION FROM OVERWORK. 
T rrnp Horsford’s Acid Phosphate beneficial in ner- 
vous depression and anxiety resulting from overwork. 
—{Adv, Sandusky, 0. y.R. Paar, M.D. 





“Rixer & Son, the Druggists, of 353 Sixth Ave- 
nue, have conferred a real blessing on the laaies 
in preparing for them a truly and most 
satisfactory face powder.” The above is the 
opinion expressed by many of our dest physicians, 
and by thousands of the ladies who use it. Those 
who prefer a liquid preparation will find Riker’s 

Cream of Roses the most satisfactory article they 
can use,—[ Com, ] 





Catarrh of Eleven Years’ Standing Cured in 
Three Months. 


Tur President of the Wisconsin State Normal 
School, Mr. Wa. D. Panxen, says, in a letter to Dra. 
Starkey & Paves, under date o tember 4th, 1879: 
“ After enduring post-nasal — for eleven years, 
at times greatly annoyed and sickened by the abun- 
dance of the secretions, in the full belief that catarrh 
is incurable, I procured your Compound Oxygen, and 
after three months’ st vee application the secretion 
wholly ceased and has , 8iz months hav- 
ing since I ne the Onygen. I therefore 
commend mare 
from catarrh 


Our Treatise on 
a large number of testimonials to remarkable cures, 
is sent free, Dre, Srankey & Paven, 1109 and 1111 
Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa.—(Com. } 





DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga ings, N.Y. For by tee Lung, Female, 
and Chronic : Turkis! » Roman, and all 
other Baths ; Electricity, Swodien Movement, Spring 
Waters, etc., are employed. Send for Circular.—{Adp. } 








Tae outritive elements of flour are not vitiated by 
moat Hanford’s None Such Baking Powder. The 
— powder made, containing nothing but 
Cream Tartar and Soda. No filling in it.—{ Com.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dy tics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, im “indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 


Roya Baxixe Powprr Co., New York, 
vu niversally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative “a refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
Poa osemeee ti ion, 


eadache, hemorrhoids, 


Caaeeat congestion, &e. 
| N D ! e Ns E. GRILLON, 
etor, 
Faculte de Pa 
" = Rambutean, Paris 
Sold by all Chemists 


— 
GRILLON “=r sc=: 


75 cents the box. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 








Ps | 
utfits 


& S22. poe Send Stamp 
3 oe a Ape i Hustrated 82 page Catalogue of Vio- 


lins, Guitars, Banjos, ee va homey ag com 8. ed 
0 Aceordeons, Music Box: 
i Mail Onlersa Specialty. Cc.W. Pores oe cal Be boston] 


EAD the new omy The Canary—mating, breeding, 

car t,diseases,&c. H ely bound 
and illustrated. Sold everywhere. 25c.; by mail, 28c. 
SinceR Grave Paper Co., Pub’s, 582 Heese "St. 9 N.Y. 








‘a Bow,Motto, Chromo, Horse Shoe,Scrolls & &c. Cards, 
with name,in Case 10c. F. W. Austin, Fair Haven, Ct. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1678. 
BAKER’S 


za CHOCOLATES 


removed, easily digested and admirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker’s Vanilla 
Chocolate, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 


Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
Sweet 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & COQOn 
Dorchester, Hass. 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
And BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


The iatest novelties in Fromt Pieces from $1 00 
upward, 

Martie Amenenate Switches, all long hair, 
dresses the hair for front and back, from $6 00 each 
upward, 

Gray Hair a Specialty. 

Hair taken in Exchange. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, a specialty, 
$1 per box. Veloutine Face Powders, in 
three shades, at 50 cents and $1 per box. 

Indelible Wegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. 

Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Avenue. 








‘Will be mailed rree to ee 
it. It or ve colored plates, 600 eng 600 engravings, 
8, prices and directions for 
acy and Flower Seeds, Plants. 


ete, Send for it. Add 
D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
NEW YORK SHOPPIN 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought bn th discretion, taste, and judg- 


ment. mon 
ios MARY © HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, I New York. 


| Cards,Chromo, Motto, &e. yall ni new style,yname 
on 10c. Agt’s samples10c. G.A. Spring, Northford, Ct. 



























Self-Acting Window Shade 


Admitted Others. 
ASK YOUR UPHOLSTERER FOR THEM. 
MANUFACTURED AT 


81, 83 & 85 Centre St., New York. 











64 & 66 LISPENARD ST., 


NEW YORK. 


617 CHESTNUT ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the a of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a carefu ig ay of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Eppe has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicatel Saeleed beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
primene noms may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well sored 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame. 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., He pathic Chemist 
Lonpon, Enea. 
Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 
Jiggy CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 
Recommended by our best 
RY pvecens as not fayurions to 
_ ealth. For sale b My Chicago 
n 





’ 








os Corset Co, 67 Washington St., 
ooh ron Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ ts 
wanted in. all parts of the U 8. 


W. & J. SLOANE. 


FINE CARPETINGS 
FLOOR COVERINGS 
Special einmatieauatain co divine 


FINE AXMINSTER 
BERLIN CARPETS 


To fit any size of room and to suit the 
newest popular styles of Furnishing. 


ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS 


In a Great Variety of Beautiful Designs and 
Exquisite Oolorings. 


649, 651, & 655 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
Ladies’ & Children’s 4 


me) WYGIENIC 
UNDERGARMENTS, 


Vest & Drawers in One, 
And Chemilettes, 
Emancipation Dress 
Reform, and comfort 
b deg Shoulder 
Braces, Abdominal Sup- 
rters, &c. Illustrated 
atalogue f ree. 
Mrs. A. FLETCHER & CO.,6 East 14th St., N.Y. City. 















Decorative Art Needlework, 


BENTLEY BROS., 856 Broadway, 


(OPPOSITE DOMESTIO BUILDING. ) 
Splendid assortment of designs and commenced 
work. CREWELS, SILKS, FLOSSES, &c. 
Best Goods. Lowest Prices. Catalognes free. 











FLOWER Segoe AT , ow age 
800 Fresh an 
ceme nis, for 83 cen bynes} 


bome-crown end 
i a i fe sepa Mm ig <n at “cattngues 


D. C. McGRA 


BEATTY’S 





y3@ ORGANS, 15 Stops, 4Set Reeds, 
only $65, Address Daniel 
F.. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 











GOODS MADE TO ORDER, 


If necessary, in quantities for only a Single Room. 





The Entire Work of Interior Decoration promptly attended to 
CEILING DECORATION A SPECIALTY. 


One of the most interesting objects to which throngs of spec- 
tators were constantly attracted at the late Centennial Exhibition 
in Philadelphia was a Machine for Printing Paper-Hangings. 

In order to give full opportunity to see the process of manufacturing an article for which there is so great a demand, 
we have placed our most improved machinery in open view ofall visitors to our 


Now Factory and Salesroom, Corner 7th Avenue and 29th Street, New York. 





ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


FR. BECK & CO. 
Colors of Carpets and Draperies Matched, 




















Aprit 2, 1881.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








STERN BROTHERS. 


OUR NEW 


SHOE DEPARTMENT 


Is replete with the very best makes of 


Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes, 


AT OUR WELL-KNOWN LOW PRICES. 





Ladies’ Kid Top, Curagoa Kid Foxed Button, 
Box Toes, Concave Heels..............-...... 
Ladies’ Fine Curagoa Kid Button, Box Toes, 
Short Vamps, Medium Concave Heels SSseseee 
Ladies’ Fine French Kid Button ‘‘Common- 
Sense” Walking Boots, Low Heels, Broad Soles, 
Ladies’ French Kid Button, Spanish Arch Instep 
Button, Box Toes, Medium Concave Heels ... 
Misses’ Pebble Goat Button School Shoes, Low 
Teete,, UGG: GIG a ne vic ond tsobeadscescaviense 


Misses’ Fine Curagoa Kid Button, Box Toes, 
BOW TROOP ik ck bees scccnaphs Mhatubds 0ccstsnas 


These goods will be sent by mail to all parts of the 
country on receipt of price and postage. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


_ 32, 34, & 36 West 23d 8t., New York. 


OPENING NEW STYLES 


OF SPRING AND SUMMER FABRICS. 


CASHMERES, CHUDDA CLOTHS, FRENCH SUNT- 
ING, INDIA CASHMERES. 

BEIGES FOULIS AND BIEGE BIARRITZ WOOL 
PLAIDS., 

CREPE YOKOHAMA, TOILE D’ALSACE, GING- 
HAMS, CAMBRICS, &c. 

ALL THE LATEST VARIETIES AT OUR WELL- 
KNOWN POPULAR PRICES. 


NEW SPRING CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th 8t, 845 & 847 Broadway, 


NEW YORE. 








Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 











} The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
/ APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
: the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are av avsolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of thee FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
einen of her friends. PRICE, $ Oo $12 
londe and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
fleve of oon To be had ONLY of MRS. 
©. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Tllaetrated Catalogue free. 


PRINTED LINEN LAWNS FOR DRESSES. 


Fine quality of pure Irish 
Linen Lawn, 25 inches wide, 
price 35c. per yard. sam- 
ple book, containing a large 
assortment of new patterns, 
will be sent to any address 
within three days of New 
York, provided the party send- 
ing will agree to return the 
book promplly. Address 


JAMES MceCUTCHEON, 
“The Linen Store,” 
. ) East 14th St., New York. 


SU PERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only a 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
.. BEAUTIFULEVER & 








Trade Berk, 








g OF ROSES 6 30 cre Revast 











So bloom 
splendid” 


at all p 
all lateled. for st Gator $2 19 for 
ALTE 


rary for AWAY, tt Brom 75 for 
esta Diichmments 








west, 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Growers, Eas est Grove, Chester Co., Pas 


Lisrary or Conaress, 
Coryziaut Orrick, WasHInerTon. 


To wit: Br rr Rememngren, that on the 2d day of 
March, Anno Domini 1881, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT AUSTIN 'T, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of New York, have deposited in this Office 
the titles’ of Books, the titles or descriptions of which 
are in the following words, to wit: 

HISTORY OF NERO. By Jacoz Assorr. With 

Engravings. 

ELLEN LINN. A Franconia Story. 

thor of the Rollo Books. 

The right whereof the 
formity with the laws of 2 
copyrights, 








By the Au- 


claim as Proprietors, in con- 

ae United States respecting 
SPOFFORD, 

"Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for fourteen years from March 4, 1881, 


iss1 JONES 1840 


SPRING GOODS OPENING. 
35 Complete Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


BOYS’ SUITS. o v5 SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. O O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. OO” O ocROCKERY. 
SILKS, OO C4 Gua. 


JONES 


Eighth arene 











ae Avenue 
Nineteenth Street. ‘Nineteenth Street. r 





xn 

JONES 
sors p oC Laces. 
CARPETS. — (3 0” aioves. 
UPHOLSTERY--0 oO” ~snostmry. 
FURNITURE. JA ar MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. VV Cavers’ Forntemina Q’ps. 





Mail Orders receive Special Attention. _ 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
SPRING CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


JONES wi isase JONES 


and 19th St. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


Just received a special invoice of Genuine 
India Chudda Square and Long Shawls in 
all colors. 


Broadway & [9th St. 





SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, No- 
tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &. 
Prompt and special attention given to mail orders. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO., 


ee and 10th a N.Y. 








\ am 


GARDEN _ 








Art Embroideries, 
Art Needlework, 
Art Decorations. 


For full information how to obtain designs, patterns, 
colors, and materials for every description of Art Em- 
broidery, &c., combining taste and low prices, address, 
with 3c. stamp, LAURENCE B. VALK, Archi- 
tect, 229 Broadway, N. Y. 








per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson « Co., Portland, Maine. 


$4 t0 $20 


$55 66 


Agents? profit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
G. Ripgovut & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 


A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 








when the first term of 28 years will have expired. 





KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 
GRAND OPENING 
OF 


SPRING GOODS 


THIS WEEK. 


ALL THE LATEST DESIGNS IN FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC FABRICS. LARGEST STOCK 
OF AMERICAN AND 


SCOTCH GINGHAMS 

IN NEW YORK, IN THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
STYLES, RANGING FROM 12}3gc. TO 40c. SEND | 
FOR SAMPLES. 


DRESS GOODS. 
WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO SHOW THE 
LARGEST AND MOST VARIED STOCK OF 
FRENCH CASHMERES. 
CHUDDAH CLOTHS, POPLINS, SERGES, MO- 
HAIRS, &c., AT LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 
SPECIAL SALE THIS WEEK OF FINE ENG- 
LISH CASHMERES, yard wide, 374c. PER YARD. 
ALL COLORS. 
GREAT BARGAINS IN BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS. 


KEYES, 


EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 





JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
are already opening their 
Spring Importations of at- 
tractive Dress Goods, Silks, 
and Elegant Novelties, 
which are placed upon the 
counters as fast as they are 
received. An early visit of 
inspection is invited. 


JAMES McCREERY & Co., 
Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 





BEST & CO, 


AN ENGLISH CATHEDRAL 














BABIES’ OUTFITS 
And Children’s Clothing a Specialty, 


Including everything required for Boys and Girls 
up to 16 years. pow unequalled facilities for pro- 
curing the most desirable goods at low prices. Mail 
orders solicited. Catalogues furnished on application. 
315 SIXTH AVE., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., N.Y. 





The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


b Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys? 
CS This combined action gives it wonderfub 
power to cure all diseases. 


Are We Sick? 





Piles, oa Kidne: 


=": 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 


these or 

‘ow off ai. 
ins and aches . 
‘iles, Consti at 
ered Kid wow rly 


any Gamer Billion * wed 
Why tormented with 
Why frightened overdiso 

Why endure nervous or sick head 

Why have sleepless nights a 

Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and) 
One package will make six qtsof Medicine. 





STAMPING PERFORATED PATTERNS, 

Thousands of letters on hand proving satisfaction. 
Fine paper, good designs, good test, durable. Patterns 
of any styles on hand or made to order. Send for cir- 
culars. Try, and you will be — Send your 
names and address correctly 





$72 


Outfitfree. Address Truz & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 








A. BERNARD, 401. Canal St., N. ¥. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL 


ConTAINS : 


THE GREEN MOUNTAINS IN SUGAR-TIME. 


By Witi1aM EL. Repetne. 
With Eight [llustrations, 


By Argrnur Guan 
With Three Liiustrations, 


INDIAN EDUCATION AT HAMPTON AND CAR- 
LISLE. By Heirs W. Lowvtow. 
With Fifteen Illustrations, 


ITALIAN LIFE IN NEW YORK. 
ADAMS, 


With Seven Illustrations. 


MY FARM IN SWITZERLAND, 
With Five Illustrations. 


ART-EMBROIDERY. By Auexanver F. Oaxry. 
With Twelve Illustrations. 


By CuaRr.orTe 


By S. H. M. Byers. 


AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES, —L GEORGE. 
By W. H. Braun. 
With One Illustration. 
PATROLLING BARNEGAT. 


WuitMan, 


A Porm. By Watt 
MILWAUKEE. By Exnesr Inecersout. 
With Seventeen I liustrations, 


A Nover. By Constanor Fenimore Woor- 


With One Illustration, 


A Srory. 


THE INDIAN CAMP, 


BRIDGE, 


TWO STORMS. By SxHerwoop Bonner. 


A Porm. 


DARWINIAN DIVERSIONS. 


DERWOOD, 


By J. T. Trow- 


By Franow H. Un- 


VERNAL FAITH. A Porm. By Paci H. Hayne. 
LIF E-ASSURANCE DOES ASSURE. By Srerarn 
H. Tyna, Jr. 


YOUNG MAN, GO WEST. By Povuttney Bieetow. 
A LAODICEAN. Book tur First.—Grorer Somer- 
ser. Book tue Seconp.—Dare anv Havust. 

By Tuomas Harpy. 

With One Iliustration, 
ORIENT. 


THE GATE OF THE 


WitiiamM Gipson, 


A Porm. By 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD, 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year...........-0++++ 4 00 

| HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year ...... 1 50 

A OOMBINATION OFFER. 

| Harerr’s MAGazinE -) 
Harverr’s WEEkty One Year........... $10 ww 

|} Hanren’s Bazar, j 

| Harrer’s MaGazine..... ’ ” 

| Harrer’s Werkty.......f One Year............ ¢@ 
Harrrr’s MAGAZINE..... a ” 
Harper's Bazak......... ; One Year............ ¢ 00 
Harrer's WEkKLY....... ’ , a 
Hanran's Bazat......... g One Year............ 7 00 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of Har- 
per's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurrs. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 


‘WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pieces. $30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 piece a 


Address 








Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets,44 pieces. 8 50 
Richly Decorated Fr’ch China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 12 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 00; white.... 8 25 


White English Porcelain Dinner —_ 100 pieces. 14 00 
a ated Dinner Knives, per doz........... 3 00 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFU RNISHING GOODS. 

Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer free of 
charge. Sent Sent Cc .O.D. or P.O, Money Order. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART. 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 

H ARPER & BROT HERS. 


DVERTISING CARDS, for collec tions, one set for 3c. 
Stamp. HANSON & Co. » Box 700, Ne Ww Haven, Ct. 








k in your own town. Terms ‘and na outfit 





$66 


Address H, Hater & Co., Portland, Maine, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[Aprm 2,188}, 

















THE BEAUTIES OF ORGANIZATION. 


“That's a nate idee of yours, Mrs. Cormick.” : rt Bios = . 
“Vis; yer see iv’ry Establishmint is kompilled to have its Departmints siparit ; it’s so much aisier to find goods whin you have a rush of custom.” 


1ANET , 
FACETLE. 

A youne artist was greatly attracted by the beauty 
of a lady who sat at a window in the house opposite 
his studio. He sent glances of admiration up to her 
window whenever he passed into or out of bis room. 
At length, one day, seeing her in the street, his artistic 
tastes ran away with his good judgment, and reaching 
her, panting with the haste he had made, gasped out, 
“Oh, miss, your lovely blonde hair! I am dying to 
paint it!” 

The lady, with a quick movement, put her hand to 
her head, and then holding it out with her hair at 
arm’s-length, exclaimed: “‘ Take it; there itis! Send 
it back when you are through with it, and stop staring 
at my window. My husband is dreadfully jealous, and 
will thrash you for your impudence.” 

The crest-fallen artist has not been on a chase for 
“lovely blonde hair” since. 


————_——— 

A man who offered bail for a friend was asked by the 
judge if he had any incumbrance on his farm. “Oh 
yes,” said he—“‘ my old woman.” 


annie panniaagy 

What shall we say of the honesty of the dealer who 
invites ladies to call and see his invisible nets for the 
hair? 

A case of domestic scandal being under discussion 
ata eo one of the ladies said, with a melancholy 
sigh, “‘ Well, let us think the best we can of her.” 

“Yes, and e@y the worst; that’s the fashion,” ex- 
claimed another, 


| 





| 





“Why are you so precise in your statement? Are 
you afraid of telling an untrath ?” asked an attorney 
of a female witness in a police court. 

* No, sir,” was the prompt reply. 


fa MB En 

“T don’t so much mind,” said Mr. Henpeck—‘“ I don’t 
so much mind a woman’s having a mind of her own, 
except that in such a case she usually takes charge of 
her husband's also.” ; 

* Ah, yes,” soliloquized a toothless old man—*“ ah, 
yes. In infancy we cut our teeth, and in old age our 
teeth cut us. Such is life.” 

a oe 

The following advertisement appeared in an Edin- 
burgh paper: “‘ For sale, a handsome piano, the prop- 
erty of a young lady who is leaving Scotland in a wal- 
nut ca&e with round legs.” 





5A 
Tue Farmer’s Favorite Vest—The harvest. 
—_——@——— 


A Philadelphia man, aged ninety-seven, has stopped 
onan: He heard last week that it was injurious to 
health. 





A critic dropped into a studio in Paris one day, 
stopped before the portrait of a lady on the easel, and 
remarked, “ It is very nicely painted ; but why did you 
take such an ugly model ?” 

“Tt is my matin ” calmly replied the artist. 

“Oh! pardon a4thousand times!” said the critic, in 
great confusion. “You are right; I ought to have 
perceived it; it resembles you completely.” 









































How near akin laughter is to tears was shown when 
Rubens, with a single stroke of his brush, turned a 
laughing child in a painting to one crying; and our 
mothers, without being great painters, have often 
brought us, in like manner, from joy to grief by a sin- 
gle stroke. 

*“*T wonder,” said a proud mother to a neighbor, “if 
= little Georgie is going to be a genius? He just sits 
all day by the fire and thinks and thinks, and doesn’t 
do anything else.” 

“ Pshaw!” exclaimed the neighbor. ‘‘Genius! Why, 
you just grease him all over as quick as you can. He's 
going to have the measles. That’s the genius that’s 
coming out of him.” 


_—p———. 

A certain philosopher, when he saw men in a hurry 
to finish anything, used to say, “ Stay a little, that we 
make an end sooner.” 


—_—_—_ 

A vessel was wrecked off the Sandwich Islands ; 
eight of the crew and passengers se and knock- 
ed about on a raft for several days. The mere words 
hunger and thirst would not begin to describe their 
sufferin Four died of starvation, and the rest lay 
almost insensible, lashed to the raft, with a merciless 
sea breaking over them. Suddenly one of the strong- 
est descried a ship on the horizon, and with an effort 
almost superhuman under the circumstances, huskily 
exclaimed, ‘‘ A sail! a sail” 

Then came a response from a prostrate figure in the 
bow: “A sale? Mein gracious! und I didn’t got a 
catalogue !” 








A FIRST-PRIZE ANIMAL FROM THE 
CAT SHOW. 


An old Irish beggar-man, pretending to be dumb, was 
thrown off his guard by the question, “ How many 
years have you been dumb ?” and answered, 

“Five years last St. John’s Ave, plaze your honor.” 


caveeemehiahivelan 

It being proved at a recent trial that a man’s name 
was really Inch, when he pretended that it was Linch, 
“T see,” said the judge; “ the old proverb is verified in 
this man, who, being allowed an inch has taken an L.” 


——<—_— 

A Scotch bagpiper, travelling in Ireland, opened his 
wallet by a wood-side, and sat down to dinner. He 
had no sooner said grace than three wolves came 
about him. To one he threw bread, to another meat, 
till his provision was all gone. At length he took his 
bagpipes, and began to play, at which the wolves ran 
away. ‘“* The deil faw me,” said Sawney, “an I kenned 
ye loo’ed music sae weel ye should ha’e had it afore 


dinner.” 
a 


Doctor Johnson was famous for disregarding public 
abuse. When people criticised and answered his pam- 
phlets, papers, etc., he would say, “‘ These fellows are 
only advertising my book. It is surely better that a 
man should be abused than forgotten.” 


Seeadecplflinaianemngd 
Physicians first flourished in the pill-age. 


wikaaegeiialeess 

In some parts of South Wales where, inundations 
were of frequent occurrence, a board was raised upon 
a post, on which was inscribed, ‘‘ You are hereby de- 
sired to take notice that when this board is six feet 
under water, this road is impassable.” 
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AMERICAN—QUICK. 


“ Hang it up.” 





AFRICAN—OBLIGING. 


RELATIVE MERITS OF DIFFERENT BARBERS. 


***Nother piece of plastah, sah?” 














